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“Qperation Confusion” 

As long ago as last March the Alsop brothers wrote 
columns about the “nakedness” of U. S. air de- 
fenses. “Project Lincoln,” a research group directed 
by Massachusetts Institute of Technology under con- 
tract with the Air Force, reported to the Truman Ad- 
ministration last fall findings which jarred its quiet 
exit from office. Before summer set in President Eisen- 
hower was thought to be in possession of a review of 
the MIT report by a special committee headed by 
Mervin Kelly of Bell Laboratories. When Malenkov 
claimed that Russia had the H-bomb and we later 
verified the fact of a thermonuclear explosion in Rus- 
sia, the American public expected a sensational warn- 
ing from the President outlining a do-or-die air-defense 
program. This was to be “Operation Candor.” Instead, 
by last week all was confusion. Defense Mobilizer 
Flemming said flatly that the USSR could now bomb 
to bits this country’s defense-production centers. Civil 
Defense Administrator Val Peterson warned that if 
we are to survive, we must disperse our key factories 
and perhaps even go underground. (Instead, we are 
still raising huge “sitting ducks” like the new Veterans’ 
Hospital in Chicago, plunk in the middle of cities. ) 
At Atlantic City Oct. 6 the President seemed to share 
these anxieties. Secretary Wilson’s rather casual guess 
that we might still have “three or four years” of grace 
gives us cool comfort. That isn’t nearly enough time to 
disperse our factories, much less to go underground, 
even if we worked full tilt at it from today on. So far 
Washington seems in no mood to give the sign to go 
ahead. Panic, it is true, will get us nowhere. Neither 
will our current complacency. Whatever we must do, 
let’s decide—and do it. 


Shift in thinking on defense and taxes 

Those watching NBC’s “Meet the Press” program 
on Oct. 4 must have been surprised, and not just 
mildly, by Rep. W. Sterling Cole’s plea that the Federal 
Government hike defense spending by $10 billion a 
year. Mr. Cole’s opinions on taxation and fiscal policy 
have up till now been cut from much the same cloth as 
those of his fellow upstate New York Republican, 
Daniel A. Reed. For twenty years, he reminded the TV 
audience, he had fought for tax cuts and a balanced 
budget. He still regards these objectives as highly de- 
sirable. But the chairman of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy has come to see that 
they are not so essential as building defenses against 
a possible Soviet attack on this country. “I don’t find 
it hard to choose,” Mr. Cole said, “between financial 
tuination for my country and atomic devastation.” 
Though many feel that the gentleman is needlessly 
pessimistic about the impact of an unbalanced budget 
and high taxes on the nation’s economy, the fact that 
he thinks in such grim terms indicates the seriousness 
of Moscow's growing capacity to build atomic and 
hydrogen bombs and to drop them on U. S. cities. Mr. 
Cole attributed his change of heart on taxes and Gov- 
ernment spending to things he had “learned in the last 
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two or three months.” Though Defense Secretary 
Charles Wilson tends to take a much less alarming 
view of the prospect, pressures are mounting in Wash- 
ington for more adequate armaments. The policy of 
subordinating national defense to tax cuts and bal- 
anced budgets—always questionable in our opinion— 
seems to be running out of steam. 


No progress on Korea 

Hope that the Korean political conference will be- 
gin by Oct. 28, the date specified in the armistice 
agreement, daily grows dimmer. As a matter of fact 
everything points to the improbability of a meeting 
at any time in the foreseeable future. Mr. Vishinsky, 
who has evidently assumed the role of spokesman for 
the Chinese and North Korean Communists, has given 
no indication of willingness to retreat a foot from his 
contention that the conference should be a “round- 
table” affair, thrown open to neutral Asiatic nations 
as well as to the Korean belligerents. Since many UN 
delegates seem to concur with Mr. Vishinsky, it is 
perhaps more to Communist advantage to continue to 
exploit the possibility of a rift between the United 
States and her UN allies than to yield. Furthermore, 
Allied intelligence has been gathering evidence that 
the enemy is busily solidifying his position in North 
Korea. This does not necessarily mean that he is pre- 
paring for another attack. The zeal with which Russia 
follows up her promise to pour $250 million in eco- 
nomic aid into North Korea will be a more reliable in- 
dicator of Communist intentions than the military 
build-up. The Reds will hardly squander money in 
Korea if they intend to violate the armistice and lay 
the country open to renewed devastation. The mili- 
tary build-up, however, could well mean that an un- 
easy armistice without a peace will satisfy Communist 
aims. Such a truce is perhaps the best we can hope for. 
Even if the conference should get under way, there is 
slim chance of solving the basic problem of Korean 
unification, much less of paving the way for an over- 
all Far Eastern settlement. 


Ten years after the Pattern for Peace 

Oct. 7 marked the tenth anniversary of the issuing 
of the “Pattern for Peace.” All but forgotten today is 
that statement on the minimum requirements of a 
just and durable peace, signed by 150 of the nation’s 
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religious leaders. When it was first presented to the 
American public in a broadcast by John Foster Dulles, 
Rabbi Louis Finkelstein and the late Msgr. John A. 
Ryan, it was hailed as “a common call without prece- 
dent in world history.” Its seven principles, distilled 
from a hundred Catholic, Jewish and Protestant peace 
pronouncements, were seen as “notice served on poli- 
tical leadership that it must submit its acts in making 
the peace to the review and judgment of church and 
synagogue as interpreters of the moral law.” Hopes 
were high that it would “influence public opinion 
enough to force the diplomats to take heed.” The edu- 
cational programs based on the “Pattern” undoubtedly 
helped to turn public opinion in favor of the United 
Nations, but they were neither extensive nor intensive 
enough to command the respect of the diplomats. The 
failure to follow through educationally does not, how- 
ever, invalidate the pattern of cooperation formulated 
by the signers of the declaration. Neither does it in- 
validate the principles they agreed on. Both pattern 
and principles are as essential to the quest for peace 
today as they were ten years ago. With Secretary 
Dulles calling repeatedly on our religious bodies to 
participate in the study of UN Charter revision, we 
have an opportunity to redeem past failures by co- 
operative efforts along the lines of the pattern estab- 
lished ten years ago. 


The real mind of the Polish bishops 
The Polish Communist regime is trying to make it 
appear that the Polish episcopacy acquiesced in some 


way in the arrest of Cardinal Wyszynski on Sept. 25.’ 


According to Warsaw Radio, twenty-four bishops who 
met to discuss the situation on Sept. 28-29 issued a 
statement in which they “confessed” many errors and 
abuses and expressed their “agreement” that “Arch- 
bishop” Wyszynski might “take up residence” in a 
monastery. Since the authenticity of this declaration 
cannot be guaranteed, the free world has no means 
of knowing immediately the true import or the exact 
and complete text of the alleged declaration. Fortun- 
ately, however, the real mind of the Polish episcopacy 
has now become known through the publication of the 
letter of May 8 addressed to Premier Bierut on be- 
half of the Polish bishops. This is an itemized com- 
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ing.” Among the charges in the memorandum is that 
censorship of the religious press is so tight that the 
censor “removes on the average 75 per cent of the 
text of the articles, especially those dealing with re. 
ligious matters.” This throws some light upon the al. 
leged declaration of the ecclesiastical leaders follow. 


ing the spiriting away of the Primate of Poland, espe. 


cially since the bishops pointed out that falsehood 


cannot be corrected by the Church under the prevail.” 


ing restraints. The clear and firm tone of the May § 
letter shows that, despite the efforts of the Red re 
gime to prove the contrary, the Polish episcopacy i 
facing up courageously to its duty under the heavies 
pressure of ruthless tyranny. 


Priest-worker crisis in France 
Few modern forms of the Church’s apostolate have 
aroused the imagination of even the non-Catholi 


world so much as the initiative of the French bishop} 
in sending their priests as workers, among the worker, 


This determined move, whose principal sponsor wa 
the late Cardinal Suhard of Paris, dramatized th 
Church’s interest in winning back the working clas; 


largely alienated from the practices of religion. Th 


priest-worker apostolate, avowedly an experiment 


now seems to be passing through one of its most seri| 
ous phases. The press reports that the Apostolic Nun) 


cio in Paris, Archbishop Marella, has held conference 
with bishops and heads of religious congregation 


having subjects engaged in the workers’ apostolate) 
Several published decrees, in addition to the Hohy 


Father's warning to priest workers, have given ev: 


plaint against the Government’s policy toward reli- 
gion, in which the flat statement is made that “the? 
situation of the Church in Poland is not only not im-| 
proving, but on the contrary [is] steadily deteriorat.’ 





dence that a brake is being put upon the experiment 
It is not clear what changes are in prospect. Thos! 
who defend this novel form of the apostolate poitt’ 
out that for the priest-workers to be recalled fron 
their work now would be hailed by the enemies ¢/ 
the Church as a confession of failure to win the worke 
to the faith. On the other hand, Roman authorities ar! 
known to be fearful that the true sacerdotal missia 
of the priest is being jeopardized by this form of lit 
and activity. Some priest-workers in France have give 
ground for these apprehensions by engaging in po: 
tical disputes and seeming to identify their apostolat 
with class warfare. So unprecedented an apostolat 
as that of letting priests work in factories and adopt 
specifically proletarian manner of life was bound t 
involve risks. The advantages gained through thi 
highly original and courageous experiment, we dat] 
say, will not be lost. f 


be 
t 





General Electric punished 

The Justice Department's trust-busters closed t 
books last week—or so they hoped—on one of the lost 
est cases ever tried under the Sherman Antitrust AC) 
On Oct. 2, in Federal Court at Trenton, N. J., Jude) 
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Philip Forman ordered the billion-dollar General Elec- 
tric Co. to surrender its patents for the manufacture of 
electric light bulbs and parts, and to dedicate them to 
the public. He also stipulated that GE share with the 
industry any patents it may acquire in the future and 
cease interfering with the efforts of partly owned for- 
eign companies to compete in the U. S. market. Re- 
jecting a further Government plea that the company 
divest itself of at least fifty per cent of its facilities 
for making light bulbs, the judge stated that this 
added penalty was not needed to smash the lucrative 
monopoly. Unless GE decides to appeal, so ends a case 
which began way back in 1941. Two of the original 
defendants, Corning Glass and Westinghouse, ac- 
cepted consent judgments and took their medicine 
without a trial. Finally, on Jan. 19, 1949, GE and a 
half-dozen lesser defendants were found guilty in 
Judge Forman’s court. The decision last week gives 
effect to that judgment. Though the costs of such a 
trial are huge, they must be balanced against the sav- 
ings to consumers which flow from the restoration of 
competition to a monopolized industry. For the trust- 
busters, Judge Forman’s decision came at a welcome 

time. A week earlier they had been rebuffed and ex- 

coriated by Judge Harold Medina in Federal Court in 

New York. Dismissing a suit against Wall Street in- 

vestment bankers without even bothering to hear the 

defense, Judge Medina assailed the Government's 
judgment in bringing the case and its methods in pre- 
senting it. 


Jubilee of voluntary arbitration in coal 

Only our senior citizens will remember the agoniz- 
ing five-month strike—led by the gallant John Mitchell 
-which convulsed the anthracite coal region in 1902. 
Not all of them may recall that, as one of the fruits 
of President Theodore Roosevelt’s intervention, an 
arbitration board was established to settle disputes 
arising under future labor-management contracts. That 
was a half-century ago. To commemorate the Golden 
Jubilee of the Anthracite Board of Conciliation, 1,500 
people sat down to dinner at Mahanoy City, Pa. on 
Oct. 1 and heard some post-prandial oratory that 
would have burned Marxist ears had there been any 
listening. “Quarreling over the division of income by 
shutting it off altogether seems to me to be an insane 
procedure,” said J. B. Warriner, senior director of the 
Lehigh Navigation Coal Co. His sentiments were 
echoed by none other than the redoubtable head of 
the United Mine Workers himself. Hailing the record 
of the board, which has successfully ruled on 7,080 
grievances since 1903, John L. Lewis said that here, 
indeed, was proof that unions and employers could 
achieve mature relationships and learn to settle differ- 
ences without recourse to economic force. He exhorted 
union officials present to remember that the miners’ 
standard of living could not be raised “except as we 
increase production and curtail practices and rules that 
do nothing but add to the price of coal.” Investors, he 
added, “are entitled to a return, in the American way, 











upon their investments.” However alarming all this 
may sound to Communists, it is music to all those in 
democratic countries who honestly believe in free col- 
lective bargaining and daily strive to make it work. 


Cigarettes, cancer and morals 
What moral obligation has the tobacco industry to 
investigate the strong suspicion that cigarettes are a 
dangerous health hazard? Recent studies have brought 
the question to the fore by revealing a high correla- 
tion between cancer of the lung (which many special- 
ists hold to be the leading cancer problem) and ciga- 
rette smoking. Yet there is no clear proof that cigarettes 
are to blame. Dr. I. S. Radvin, professor of surgery of 
the University of Pennsylvania, believes that the doubt 
should be resolved by the tobacco interests themselves. 
“In a matter which involves public health to such a 
big degree,” the doctor stated recently, “the tobacco 
industry has a moral obligation to pay for the research 
necessary to prove or disprove the suspected relation- 
ship.” Dr. Radvin’s position is certainly not extreme. 
Since statistical analysis of lung cancer points a long 
finger of suspicion at the ubiquitous cigarette as a 
killer, somebody must be under obligation to dig up 
the facts. But who? The individual smoker? No, for 
he can’t get at the facts. The medical profession or 
the public health departments? Yes, but hardly in the 
first place. The first duty would seem to fall on the in- 
dustry which produces, advertises and profits by sell- 
ing a product which may in many cases be lethal. Pope 
Pius XII told a European tobacco group holding a 
congress in Rome, Sept. 14, 1950, that a duty of con- 
science bound all those involved in the tobacco enter- 
prise to reduce to a minimum the toxic and other harm- 
ful qualities of their product. Competent studies 
strongly suggest that cigarettes (though not pipes or 
cigars) are in many cases a serious threat to health. 
Dr. Radvin is on firm ground when he challenges the 
tobacco industry to assume its responsibility. 


Lay apostolate month 

The most striking story of lay apostolic work which 
has come our way recently concerns a Catholic’s Prot- 
estant wife who became a member of a New York 
parish group in the Christian Family Movement. The - 
couples in the group had chosen for their social action 
the return to Sunday Mass of fallen-away Catholics. 
The Protestant wife set her sights on eighteen Catholic 
families in a housing project near her home, none of 
whom went to church. Within a week she brought 
three couples to the priest to have their marriages 
straightened out. Within three weeks she had suc- 
ceeded in bringing all eighteen families back to at- 
tendance at Mass, and had enrolled five couples in the 
CFM. This is the initiative and enthusiasm which the 
Pope urges us to pray and work for during the month 
of October, when his special intention is the growth 
of the lay apostolate. Catholic laymen have been 
demonstrating keen awareness of their vocation to be 
apostles. The rapid spread of the Cana movement, 
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now ten years old and active in more than ninety dio- 
ceses, is due in no small measure to desire on the part 
of lay Catholics for a life of integral Catholicism. In 
about thirteen per cent of the dioceses lay people were 
responsible for introducing Cana . . . An impressive 
chapter in the laity’s convert work has been written 
by the Knights of Columbus. Their fine advertisement 
program has elicited over a million requests for in- 
formation about Catholicism. If millions of Catholics 
would emulate these apostolically minded laymen, the 
body of the Church in this country would grow 
stronger and holier, and many outside the Church 
would be drawn into the fold. 


Religion at Harvard 

It is not quite true that “as Harvard goes, so goes 
the nation.” Still, the oldest and best-endowed U. S. in- 
stitution of higher learning does wield tremendous 
influence upon our national conduct and culture. For 
this reason the philosophy of education of Harvard’s 
new president, Nathan March Pusey (age 46), is of 
no little importance. On many scores his Christian 
humanism seems to be a great improvement on Presi- 
dent Conant’s scientific humanism and on President 
Eliot’s exuberant rationalistic humanitarianism. That 
Dr. Pusey’s views on the place of religion, both in 
higher education and in modern life, differ funda- 
mentally from those of Dr. Eliot is clear from the text 
of his Sept. 30 address to the annual convocation of the 
Harvard Divinity School. Oddly enough, Dr. Pusey 
was the first Harvard president to participate in an 
exercise of the Divinity School since Eliot’s address 
there in 1909. In the most mild manner possible, but 
without mincing words, he built his recent talk on 
what he considered to be the weaknesses of Eliot’s 
optimistic rationalism. 


..- Pusey versus Eliot 

Dr. Eliot was a prophet of “the religion of the fu- 
ture.” “The enemies to his true faith were churches, 
creeds, priests, anything supernatural, any concern for 
a life after death, anything that professed to be sacra- 
mental.” Dr. Pusey suspects that Eliot looked upon 
“the doctrine . . . that Christ came into this world 
to save sinners as so much twaddle.” He had no time 
for “metaphysical complexities or magical rites.” In a 
somewhat halting way, Dr. Pusey made it clear that 
he was on the side of “churches, creeds and metaphysi- 
cal complexities,” substituting the honorable term of 
“consideration of ultimate things” for the last-named. 
He holds that knowledge is not enough; the world 
needs “to believe knowingly.” For a church-goer, 
Harvard’s new head seems quite hesitant in his the- 
ology. But he leaves no doubt where his sympathies 
lie. They lie with religion. His hope is that Harvard’s 
Divinity School, which is interdenominational and be- 
gan its 134th year with 110 students, may help remedy 
what Harvard’s alumni critics, in letters to the new 
president, call the “present low estate of religion” on 
the campus. 
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LEGALITIES IN LONGSHORE DISPUTE 


In choice American slang, the legal aspect of the | 
labor-management dispute on Atlantic Coast docks | 


is plain “screwy.” At the moment, 40,000 longshore- 
men are working under an injunction granted by Fed- 
eral Judge Edward Weinfeld in New York on Oct. 5. 
The injunction runs for ten days but will undoubtedly 
be extended to the full eighty days permitted by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The steps leading up to the injunc- 
tion were mainly these: 

On Sept. 30 the collective-bargaining contract be- 
tween the gangster-riddled International Longshore- 
men’s Association and various employer associations 
expired. A week prior to that date the interested par- 
ties started negotiating a new contract. Among other 
demands, ILA wanted the prevailing hourly wage 
upped 50 cents to $2.77. The employers countered 
with an offer of 7 cents. 

In the midst of these negotiations, the AFL, meet- 
ing in convention at St. Louis, ousted ILA and issued 
a new charter for dockworkers. The effect on the ILA 
bosses was instant and electric. Intent now on gain- 


ing an agreement at all costs—since this would pro- | 


tect their status as bargaining agent for another year- 
they immediately dropped their demand to 10 cents 
an hour. This brought threats of a rank-and-file strike 


from honest elements in ILA and charges of a “sell- | 


out” from AFL president George Meany. So ILA 
shifted once again. It raised its asking price to a firm 
18-cent package—10 cents in wages and 3 cents in con- 


tributions to the union’s welfare fund. When the em- | 


ployers increased their offer to 8% cents, it looked as 
if a settlement was imminent. 
Why wasn’t the settlement forthcoming? 


The AFL, which meanwhile had started to raid | 


ILA, publicly warned employers not to sign a con- 
tract with its former affiliate. It served notice that it 
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intended to petition NLRB for an election to deter- | 


mine which organization represented the workers. 


Apparently working closely with the AFL leadership, | 


New York’s Governor Dewey also warned employers 


against signing with ILA, and when a strike deadline | 
neared on Sept. 30, he pressed the White House to | 


intervene with an injunction. A day after the strike 
started, President Eisenhower responded by appoint- 
ing a Board of Inquiry. The injunction, which gives 


the AFL time to make converts but was never in- 


tended for that purpose, followed in due course. 
Now for the climax. 


Under Taft-Hartley, the enjoined parties to a dis- | 


pute are legally bound “to make every effort to adjust 
and settle their differences.” But under the same law, 
should NLRB order a representation election, em- 
ployers would risk an unfair labor practice by' signing 
a contract with ILA. They might also run afoul of new 
laws in New York and New Jersey. 

What to do? However tangled the legalities, the 
moral duty of employers and dockworkers seems clear. 
The former should refuse to sign with ILA; the latter 
ought to go over en masse to the AFL. B.L.M. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


UNDERSCORINGS 











In giving a quick survey of the Washington scene 
(AM. 10/10) I put over for later consideration two 
Departments, Defense and State. Further information 
received in the meantime enables me to devote this 
column to the former, leaving the State Department 
for a later occasion. 

It seems to be generally agreed that Secretary of 
Defense Wilson has made a gratifying recovery since 
his original unfortunate experiences with the Senate. 
It may be that his comeback is due to the present ab- 
sence of Congress. He certainly had to spend an in- 
ordinate amount of time running over to Capitol Hill 
to be quizzed by all sorts of committees and subcom- 
mittees, on all sorts of questions, relevant or not. 

Under the circumstances it may be understandable 
that both he and his assistant, Roger Kyes, on occa- 
sion lost patience with lesser minds and gave short, 
sharp answers. Under the double handicap of loss of 
time and constant quizzing, Mr. Wilson became un- 
popular with Congress and had a bad press for slack 
administration. In any case, he seems to be making 
up time and to be getting the Pentagon running 
smoothly. 

Moreover, he is showing a more realistic attitude 
towards the fact of national defense, which he tends 
now, in opposition to his colleagues, to put ahead of 
a balanced budget. This is not to say that he and his 
subordinates are not concerned with burning away 
the “fat” in defense expenditures. Anybody in Wash- 
ington, or anyone in any way connected with the 
armed services, knows how wildly extravagant their 
purchasers can be. One amusing incident was on the 
sports pages recently when a Navy surplus officer 
presented the astonished football coach of Ottumwa, 
Ia., high school with 500,000 football cleats, enough, 
it was said, to equip 13,000 teams. 

Most people think this kind of thing could be mul- 
tiplied a hundred times over with thousands of items, 
enough to last a hundred years, by which time most 
of them will long have been obsolete. It seems that 
with his increased leisure (?) Mr. Wilson is becom- 
ing aware of this. In the automotive branch of the 
three services he probably knew long ago that a great 
deal of extravagant purchasing had gone on. 

There is a tendency to think that economy is 
achieved by cutting down jobs and salaries. But the 
whole Federal paylist is small potatoes beside the 
things Government acquires—lands, buildings, equip- 
ment, supplies and a multitude of other items. These 
tun into the billions, here and abroad. Our hoarded 
farm products alone are stupendous. But there is good 
teason to believe Mr. Wilson may be able to save us 
more money than anybody else in Washington. 

Witrrp Parsons 








Home Study, a free correspondence course in Catholic 
doctrine started during World War II by Jesuit stu- 
dent theologians of Woodstock College, Md., as an aid 
to overworked military chaplains, is now going into 
its twelfth year of world-wide service. Some 1,400 re- 
quests for information were received during the year 
1952-53, and 65 Catholics and 239 non-Catholics took 
the complete course. Each applicant is placed under 
the personal care of a student theologian. Instruction 
can be given in nine languages. For details or for de- 
scriptive literature in quantity, write Home Study, 
Woodstock, Md. 
Bw The University of Detroit is presenting a sym- 
posium Oct. 16-17 to commemorate the 150th anni- 
versary of the birth of Orestes A. Brownson (1803-76). 
Detroit was the place of Brownson’s death. Previous 
symposiums were held at St. Michael’s College, Wi- 
nooski Park, Vermont (the State of his birth); and at 
the University of Notre Dame, where his remains are 
interred in the crypt of the campus church. 
B The College of the Sacred Heart, Grand Coteau, 
La., has for the first time in its history admitted Negro 
girls as students, according to an Oct. 3 NC dispatch. 
The college is conducted by the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart. 
p> The College of New Rochelle, N. Y., conducted 
by the Ursulines, is celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding with a Semicentenary Lecture Series 
of five lectures on the theme of “Catholicism in Ameri- 
can Culture.” The speakers are: Oct. 14, Rev. William 
Lynch, S.J., editor of Thought; Nov. 11, Rev. John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., editor of Theological Studies; 
Dec. 9, Most Rev. John J. Wright, Bishop of Worcester, 
Mass.; Jan. 18, Robert C. Pollock, associate professor 
of philosophy, Fordham University; Mar. 7, Heinrich 
Rommen, professor of political theory, Georgetown 
University. 
pw Catholic Men, monthly publication of the National 
Council of Catholic Men (1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C.), is now appearing in di- 
gest format. Brief but solid articles in its October issue 
discuss “book burning,” the pros and cons of admitting 
Red China to the UN, the use of rhythm in marriage, 
prophylactic vending machines at Army camps. Sub- 
scription: $2 a year; introductory, $1 for seven months. 
B Appointed to the three-man fact-finding board set 
up by President Eisenhower Oct. 1 to report on the 
longshoremen’s strike was Rev. Denis J. Comey, S.]., 
founder and director of the Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations at St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia . . . Dur- 


ing the summer the President appointed Rev. Leo C. 
Brown, S.J., to a three-man labor-management rela- 
tions panel which studied a wage dispute in the 
C.K. 


atomic-energy plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
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Timing of Big Four talks 


The Russian reply, published September 29, to the 
West's earlier bid for a meeting of Foreign Ministers 
on Germany at Lugano, Switzerland, was barren of 
any sign of cooperativeness. At the same time, we can- 
not ignore the well-nigh universal belief of our allies 
and of neutrals that a Big Four meeting of heads of 
states is urgent. Barring an unforeseen large-scale 
“break” in world politics in our favor, such a meeting 
will sooner or later have to be convened. 

If there is any way of negotiating the world out of 
the heightening tensions which seem to be leading to 
war, it will certainly have to be discovered through 
negotiation itself. The question boils down to one 
of timing and of the kind of talks that might at this 
stage produce some results. 

President Eisenhower's April 16 address to the na- 
tion spelled out the major premises of the U. S. posi- 
tion. “We care nothing for rhetoric,” he declared. “We 
care only for sincerity of purpose—attested by deeds.” 
If the masters of the Kremlin have set themselves upon 
an irreversible course of military antagonism of the 
free world wherever they can find “soft” spots in our 
defenses, it is hard to see what promise of easing East- 
West tensions a face-to-face “exchange of views” could 
hold. 

Such a meeting might still offer some advantages. 
One would be to minimize whatever uncertainty re- 
mains about the bellicose intentions of the USSR. The 
other would be to put Russia on the spot before the 
entire world. 

Whether Malenkov refused to attend a conference, 
or attended it only to reveal once more the USSR’s re- 
fusal to compromise, the air would be cleared. The 
feeling of our allies and of neutrals that something 
might come of top-level talks would be dissipated in 
favor of the U. S. view. In fact, if the place set for the 
talks were outside Russia, an invitation might pose 
Malenkov with a very grave dilemma. Should he re- 
fuse to attend, critics of U. S. “rigidity” would have 
to turn their criticism on Russia. Should he accept, 
he would run the risk of having his newly acquired 
power undermined during his absence from Moscow. 

On the other hand, since the Kremlin controls the 
throttle of a globe-encompassing propaganda machine, 
it would throw this machine into high gear to prove 
that.the U. S. “imperialists” stymied any talks that 
might be held. Outside the iron and bamboo curtains 
the free world would have an opportunity to counter- 
act these falsehoods. This risk of giving the enemy a 
new chance to denigrate us, however, might actually 
be no greater than the opportunity he already has. 

American officials may have reasons for figuring 
that more time should elapse before Four Power talks 
become urgent. They may wish to lay continued em- 
phasis on the U. S. conviction that actions speak louder 
than words. They may want to insist that the Soviet 
wind up its Korean aggression and stay out of Indo- 
China before pretending to peaceful purposes. More- 
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over, some trends are strengthening our bargaining 
position: the Adenauer victory in Germany and the 
real possibility that France will come around on the 
European Army issue. Prime Minister Pella’s an- 
nouncement that he intends to follow De Gasperi’s 
policies has fortified our position. Our officials may 
feel that before they talk with Malenkov he must see 
his hope of divorcing the allies dashed to the ground. 

Finally, if a Big Four conference aiming to ease 
tensions at crucial points should fail, its failure would 
leave no long-range alternative to war. No one wants 
to let that conviction solidify so long as any strategy 
lies to hand which might offer any hope, however 
slight, of keeping it fluid. 

For this reason, above all, the only kind of Big Four 
talks we should consider at present is the kind Sir 
Winston Churchill had in mind: informal, explora- 
tory discussions to help us size up the temperament 
of Russia’s rulers. 


The President indicated at his press conference on | 


September 30 that Russia’s possession of the hydro- 
gen bomb had increased the urgency of finding out 


- her intentions. Washington immediately made it clear 


that we might consider assuring the USSR against in- 
vasion from the West—if by any chance her aggressive- 
ness is dictated by fear. This suggestion involves an 
almost insoluble moral problem: exactly what boun- 
daries of the USSR would we agree to guarantee? If 
we exempted the satellites and the previously en- 
slaved peoples from the guarantee, Russia would not 
accept it. If we included them, we would surrender 
the moral ground on which we have taken our stand. 

Humanly speaking, the hope of “peaceful coexis- 
tence” between two gigantic systems as antagonistic 
to each other as freedom and tyranny seems chimerical 
—at least when the tyrant shows an inner compulsion 
to spread his tyranny. He now seems to be equipped 
with sufficient A-bomb and H-bomb power to threaten 
the destruction of all who resist him. His own war 
production is dispersed, much of it underground, and 
hence less vulnerable than ours. So long as his mal- 
evolence persists, the best we can hope for now is a 
dagger-at-the-throat stalemate. That is not a consoling 
prospect. 

On any analysis, we are brought back to the truth 
that only Almighty God can save humanity from self- 
destruction. Every believer must renew his petition to 
the Lord of all that He may light up the darkened 
minds of Moscow’s malefactors and soften their cruel 
hearts. For unless they, too, want to avert Armaged- 
don, it is very hard to see how it can be averted. 
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Conflict over PW’s 


Last summer, as the actual signing of the Korean ar- 
mistice drew near, our negotiators at Panmunjom 
found themselves in a particularly perplexing dilemma. 
Including the 28,000 PW’s later to be released by South 
Korean President Syngman Rhee, the UN Command 
had on its hands some 50,000 Chinese and Korean 
captives. These men had already expressed their de- 
termination to resist repatriation, by force if necessary. 
If the UN Command had followed Syngman Rhee’s 
lead and set them free, we might never have had a 
truce. Neither could it, after promising asylum, have 
forced those PW’s to return to Communist control 
against their will. 

‘The compromise was an agreement to turn the 
prisoners of war over to a Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission. According to the terms of the armis- 
tice, the commission was to give the enemy an oppor- 
tunity to “persuade” the PW’s that they need have no 
fear about returning home; meanwhile, the commis- 
sion would protect the captives’ freedom of choice. 

[t would perhaps have been too much to hope that 
the Repatriation Commission would tackle their prob- 
lem to the complete satisfaction of all concerned. The 
UN did have a right to expect much fairer rules gov- 
erning the examination of the recalcitrant PW’s than 
those the commission made public on September 30. 
The fine hands of Poland and Czechoslovakia, serving 
as “neutral” nations on the commission with India, 
Sweden and Switzerland, could be detected in too 
many paragraphs of the document. 

What provoked most criticism was the way the 
commission overemphasized its function of safeguard- 
ing the PW’s right to repatriation, as if that right had 
already been denied him by the UN command. As 
Brig. Gen. A. L. Hamblen, chief of the UN repatria- 
tion group, pointed out in protest: 


The wording, the method of presentation and 
the strong implications have been slanted toward 
unduly influencing prisoners of war of both sides 
to repatriation rather than to making a free, inde- 
pendent choice. 


Furthermore, despite its insistence that coercion of the 
PW’s would not be allowed, the commission itself ap- 
proved of a very subtle form of compulsion. It re- 
quired that all prisoners be compelled “absolutely, by 
necessity” to listen, as individuals, to the explanations 
of Communist agents as they seek to influence them to 
return home. In the view of the UN Command, this, 
too, should rather depend on the free choice of the 
prisoner. 

Though the Repatriation Commission has to a cer- 
tain extent stacked the cards against the sincerely 
anti-Communist PW, one factor may yet work out to 
the latter’s advantage. As we go to press, the Reds 
have been stalling the examination period under one 
pretext or another for two full weeks. They have lost 
out in their proposal to extend the sessions beyond 
December 24, the date set for their conclusion under 





the armistice agreement. The longer the enemy delays, 
the less time he will be able to give to “persuading” 
the 22,000 men still in custody. As it stands now, it is 
estimated that the Reds will be able to devote but 
twenty-five minutes to each prisoner, hardly enough 
time to exercise heavy psychological pressure. 

Since our main object in disposing of the PW prob- 
lem has been, not to prevent their returning home, 
but to forestall the use of “brain-washing” tactics by 
the enemy, it may be premature to condemn the Re- 
patriation Commission outright. After all, we made a 
necessarily bad bargain to begin with. We had to 
negotiate a truce. It was therefore inevitable that the 
PW’s be handed over to a commission on which there 
were some Communist representatives. If we prevent 
the use of excessive psychological pressure on the 
PW’s—real “brain-washing” is already excluded—there 
will be little lost, except perhaps the patience of the 
captives. 


Pope calls for criminal code 


Pope Pius XII’s address to the delegates attending the 
sixth International Congress on Penal Law marks an 
important new step in the papal teachings on war and 
peace. Speaking at Castel Gandolfo on October 3, the 
Holy Father urged the adoption by all civilized na- 
tions of a code of international criminal law to punish 
war criminals, including those responsible for start- 
ing unjust wars. Never before has the Pontiff given his 
views upon the criminal aspect of modern war and 
the ways to cope with it juridically in such detail. 
The length of his discourse (about 5,000 words) sug- 
gests the importance he attaches to this theme. 

The Holy Father had often before condemned un- 
just war as well as excesses in the conduct of even a 
just war. He has now gone one step further and indi- 
cated the desirability of specific juridical institutions 
to deal with these evils as crimes against the inter- 
national community, punishable as such. He would 
have courts in which the decisive majority would be 
in the hands of neutral judges, and not (as at Nurem- 
berg) exclusively in the hands of interested states. 
The criminal should not be able to escape punishment 
by fleeing to another country. Above all there should. 
exist a clearly defined law based upon international 
agreement. “The function of law,” as the Pontiff de- 
clared, “its dignity and the sentiment of equity natural 
to man demand that from first to last punitive action 
should not be based on arbitrary will and passion but 
upon clear and firm judicial rules.” 

These proposals of the Holy Father may seem quite 
simple. Yet the disputes now raging in this country 
over certain existing and proposed international agree- 
ments show that they run counter to some firmly en- 
trenched political and legal concepts. As things stand 
today, few countries are prepared to enter into an 
agreement by which, in case of war, their own soldiers 
may be tried and condemned for various war crimes 
in a court in which the “decisive majority” is controlled 
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by neutrals. Most nations seem to be quite satisfied at 
times to let war criminals flee to another country and 
there enjoy immunity from extradition. If there are 
“war crimes” already on the books, the governments 
are content to let them remain as few and as vague as 
possible. The problem is not the definition of crimes, 
but means for their effective punishment. 

In his address the Pope acknowledged that it might 
be difficult to reach general agreement on his pro- 
posals for a truly juridical criminal code. He did not 
refer to the work of the UN International Law Com- 
mission, which has been at work for several years on 
such a code. The experience of that body has shown 
that there are many pitfalls and that good intentions 
alone are not sufficient to produce an effective sanc- 
tion for war crimes. 

The essential elements, at least, of a sound inter- 
national criminal code have been laid down by the 
Holy Father. They should serve as a guide to Catholics 
working for a peaceful and just world order. The Pope 
did not condemn the right of nations to rearm them- 
selves against “unprincipled criminals.” The right to 
be prepared for self-defense cannot “even in these” 
days, he said, be denied to any state. His talk lays 
out a far-reaching program for widening the basis of 
that self-defense by arming the international com- 
munity itself with judicial weapons to render punish- 
able violations of international peace. 

In brief, the Holy Father's latest expression of views 
is a call for a further tightening, rather than loosening, 
of the juridical bonds that unite the several states of 
the world community. An international criminal code, 
with a court enjoying the powers he outlined, is ad- 
mittedly incompatible with the sovereignty that the 
individual states have up to now clung to. But it is 
the mind of the Pope, and it should be the mind of 
Catholics, that this is the price we must be prepared 
to pay for peace and security for the whole world. 


Medical ethics 


Medical men, like all others, are bound by the moral 
law. They may not kill or steal or slander. They ought 
to obey those principles of conduct, elaborated by the 
science of ethics—principles which have their roots in 
the needs of man’s nature and so, ultimately, in the will 
of God who created that nature. Most people know 
that ethics tells you what is good, and to be done as 
well as what is bad and to be avoided. So far so good. 

A certain confusion enters the picture, however, 
when we use the word “ethics” to describe the codes 
of approved behavior which certain professional 
bodies set up for themselves. An example of such a 
code is the Principles of Medical Ethics drawn up by 
the American Medical Association in 1912 and several 
times revised since that date. In what sense is this 
code a demand of human nature? Is it “ethics” in the 
strict sense? What is the meaning of Dr. Paul R. Haw- 
ley’s remark in U. S. News and World Report for last 
February 20, when he said: “They have rewritten 
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medical ethics in that State [Iowa] to permit a divi- 


sion of fees between the referring physician and the | 


specialist”? Can you “rewrite” ethics? Can an act be 
ethical in Iowa and yet unethical in California when 
the circumstances are practically identical in both 
States? 

Clearly a distinction must be made between ethical 
principles which can be changed at the will of men 
and ethical principles which are rooted in the immut- 











able natural moral law. No State Medical Society 


could ever make mercy-killing ethical. On the other 
hand, by writing it down in a code men make “un- 
ethical” a situation on which the moral law says 
nothing. For example, the AMA Principles of Medical 
Ethics states: “When a physician makes social calls 
on another physician’s patient he should avoid con- 
versation about the patient’s illness” (Chap. III, art. 
IV, sec. 2). This is a question of propriety. . 

Actually these codes of professional ethics are more 
aptly placed in the category of positive law than in 
that of ethics. They pertain specifically to the jurid- 
ical order, which, though it is not independent of the 
moral order, is none the less distinct from it. Medical 
codes are the by-laws of a professional body. If the 
by-laws enjoin something already enjoined by the 
moral law, they are by that fact ethical. Otherwise they 
are ethical only in the derived sense of being adopted, 
presumably, to promote some common good. Should 
they cease to do so they no longer bind the members. 

It is not our purpose to question the use of the term 
“ethics” by medical societies. What we would like 
to point out is that the term “unethical behavior,” as 
used by medical men, is not necessarily synonymous 
with “immoral behavior.” Adhesion to a strict ethical 
professional code need not be a pledge of the best 
moral behavior. 

It is no secret that the organization of medical care 
is undergoing the stresses and strains of adaptation 
to new demands and needs. To take a cause célébre, 
Kings County Medical Society is currently engaged 
in a campaign to invoke its code of ethics in such 
a way as allegedly to cripple the Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York. HIP is charged with ad- 
vertising for customers and directing them to doctors 
who engage in group practice under the plan. The 
Medical Society puts the dispute on a high plane. It is 
interested in protecting the patient from debased 
standards of medical care. But as someone has pointed 
out the “protection” would reduce some 400,000 people 
to the miserable lack of medical care they “enjoyed” 
before they enrolled in HIP. 

The sage and forthright New England Journal of 
Medicine lays on the line the real gripe of the inde- 
pendent practitioner—and it seems to be a legitimate 
one. HIP can solicit business in a way that is denied 
to him. 

The reckless bandying about of the word ethics will 
not help much to solve this or other medical problems, 
when it is not too clear just where the real moral is- 
sues lie. 
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Government aid 
to small business 





John L. Kent 


Mosr OF THE 3.6 million small businessmen in 
this country and large segments of the rest of the 
population have set ideas on how much help to busi- 
ness—or interference with it—should be expected from 
the Federal Government. 

One group of businessmen says that any kind of help 
from Washington is bound to be paternalistic and in 
the end destructive of our private-enterprise system. 
“You can’t get help from Washington without sacrific- 
ing freedom,” these businessmen say. 

Another group feels that the object of government is 
to help the citizens. The farmers are subsidized, the 
veterans get special benefits. “Why shouldn’t the busi- 
nessman get some kind of special help, too?” this 
group asks. And they point out that logically it is the 
small businessman, the backbone of our free-enterprise 
system, who should be the special target of any Gov- 
ernment help. 

Just what is the situation? To what extent does the 
Government help small business? And what do small 
businessmen think of the Government’s activities in 
this line? 


Wuart Is a SMALL Business? 


First of all, we must establish an important basic 
fact. Just what is small business and who is a small 
businessman? The usual definition of small business, 
drawn up some years ago by a congressional commit- 
tee, is based on the number of employes. If the firm 
has 500 or less workers, is independently owned and 
operated and is not dominant in its field, it is a “small 
business.” 

This definition has been adopted by the Govern- 
ment and by public and private economists. It has 
many exceptions. As a matter of fact, in 1951, after a 
six-month survey of 452 manufacturing industries, the 
National Production Authority said that the “500- 
employe” definition was not entirely satisfactory. In 
some industries no establishment exceeded 500 em- 
ployes, and in others there were no firms with less 
than 500. Nevertheless, the 500-employe definition is 
used by all Government agencies. 

The small businessman has become surrounded with 
an emotional aura that makes him a symbol of 
America. As an independent adventurer who is risk- 
ing his money in a gamble to make more, he commands 
our admiration. The big firm just doesn’t rate this kind 
of sentiment, even though it may be more efficient, pay 
its employes higher wages, produce superior goods. 

Small business is important to Washington. There 
are about 3.6 million small businesses. Their owners 





The long-standing policy of the U. S. Government 
to prevent the growth of economic monopolies does 
not of itself guarantee the prosperity of smaller 
enterprises. They need positive encouragement. Mr. 
Kent here discusses how the Federal Government 
goes about helping small business. A free-lance 
writer who has been a Washington correspondent 
on science and industry, he contributed “Industrial 
security: an unguarded front” to our issue for July 18. 


and managers represent votes. But aside from politics, 
these millions of businesses form the broad base of 
our economic life. Small businesses are a check against 
the growth of monopoly in most industries and a 
guarantee of competition. 

Both those who want Government to give more aid 
to small business and those who oppose further “wel- 
fare statism for business” agree that small business 
must be given every opportunity to continue to grow 
and prosper. The two factions disagree on the method 
for making small businesses flourish. 

The Federal Government has a bureau or an office 
to help the small businessman in almost every one of 
the things that he needs to run his business. 

From the Government the businessman can get a 
loan to start a business, advice on how to run it, 
royalty-free patents and know-how on processes, ad- 
vice and help on how and where to sell his product and 
how to ship it. 

In our present part-military, part-civilian economy, 
efforts are being made to get the small businessman to 
sell his products to the military agencies. The object 
is to keep his business going at a time when some 
civilian consumers may be temporarily out of the 
market and to “spread the base” of military contract- 
ing. Military planners feel this last object is important 
as a defense measure. It is one way of ensuring that 
there will be enough qualified producers trained in 
selling to the Government. Their output could be in- 
creased in an emergency. 


SMALL BusINEss ADMINISTRATION 


Chief spokesman for small business in Washington 
is the Small Business Administration, set up by Con- 
gress last July as a successor to the Small Defense 
Plants Administration. SDPA itself was established by 
Congress in October, 1951 as a result of pressure to 
have a Government agency to help small business get 
some of the Korean defense contracts. 

The fundamental difference between the new SBA 
and the expired SDPA, according to administrator 
William D. Mitchell, is that SDPA was interested only 
in the defense-oriented and so-called essential civilian 
manufacturing industries. These comprise but a small 
part of the 300,000 manufacturing enterprises in the 
nation. SBA will be concerned with the entire 3.6 to 
4-million smaller concerns in all branches of industry 
and commerce. 

SDPA had wide powers. It could in effect direct the 
Defense Department to award some contracts to small 
businessmen. It recommended Government loans, 
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which were made through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and issued certificates giving priority to 
scarce materials. (RFC was closed out in favor of SBA 
by a bill signed by President Eisenhower July 31. Its 
twenty-four branch offices closed on September 28 
but its regional offices will remain open until next 
spring. ) 

One of the first things which the new administrator 
plans to do is stimulate “local lending.” A nation-wide 
tour of communities by SBA officials is being planned. 
At each city the Federal officials are to sit down with 
local officials, businessmen and bankers to discuss 
plans for “pools of private capital to encourage and 
foster small business enterprise.” 

SBA is also planning to provide management and 
technical assistance to small businessmen. Some of 
these services would be provided in cooperation with 
universities and other institutions on the local level. It 
also intends to continue the many services set up by its 
predecessor, such as helping get tax amortization, 
helping set up production pools, and providing infor- 
mation on subcontracting opportunities. 

These ambitious programs will tend to eclipse those 
in operation by the Commerce Department. Officials 
of this old-line agency look upon SBA as another “tem- 
porary” agency and do not intend to give up any of 
the programs by which they are now helping small 
businessmen. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The Commerce Department’s many services are 
available to the small businessman through the de- 
partment’s two-score field offices throughout the 
country. 

One of the more important services is provided by 
the department’s Office of Technical Services. OTS 
collects and makes available to businessmen the thou- 
sands of research reports issued each year by Govern- 
ment agencies or contractors working on the Govern- 
ment’s research and development programs. These re- 
ports constitute a stockpile of technical information 
that industry, particularly the smaller concerns, can 
dip into and come out with the complete story on how 
to establish a new process, how to make a new product 
or how to exchange an old technique for a new, more 
productive one. 

To inform industry of such research reports as soon 
as they become available, OTS issues a monthly Bibli- 
ography of Technical Reports ($5 a year) and a four- 
page monthly Technical Reports Newsletter (50¢ a 
year) which gives highlights of the more important 
reports. 

OTS also conducts a technical information advisory 
service. This helps small businessmen to find answers 
to such specific questions as how to cut down rejects 
in a particular process, how to improve waste dis- 
posal or how to find the right machinery for a certain 
product. 

To help industry adopt the latest and best shop and 
production techniques OTS publishes the highlights 
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of the “know-how” in different fields. These brief 
pamphlets, called Small Business Technical Production 
Aids, are distributed through the Commerce Depart- 
ment'’s field offices and by the SBA. 








The small businessman’s problems are the concern 


of scores of branches in other departments and agen- 
cies. With all this solicitude for his cause, it is not 
surprising that he is getting a good share of Govern- 
ment military contracts. 


RESULTS FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Small-business specialists assigned to the military 
procurement offices found that the maximum small- 
business potential was 30.5 per cent (about $3.5 bil- 
lion) of the $11.3 billion in contracts awarded during 
the first four months of 1952. Of this $3.5 billion suit- 
able for small business, nearly 59 per cent had actually 
been awarded to small business concerns. The special- 
ists found that small business could not get the re- 


mainder of the contracts because it couldn’t meet de- | 
livery schedules, its prices were too out of line or, in | 


some cases, because it did not have proper plant facili- 
ties or financing to carry out the contract. 

Small business is also getting some help through 
the Government’s policy of channeling Government 
contracts to areas of labor surplus. Because of the pre- 
paredness program, some areas find themselves in a 
depression. To keep men at work, firms in these areas 
are given an opportunity of meeting low bids ob- 
tained from firms elsewhere. The Office of Defense 


_ Mobilization announced in September, 1952 that small 


business had received 72 per cent of the contracts 
awarded under this preferential treatment. In dollar 
value, it received $19.5 million, or 47 per cent of the 
total. 

It would seem, then, that small business is getting 
plenty of consideration. As early as January, 1952, 
when metals were scarcer than today, the trade maga- 
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zines were reporting that, contrary to reports of Wash- | 
ington pessimists, small metalworking plants were | 
faring better than their larger brothers in getting | 


materials, 
They were doing just as well in getting capital. At 


about the same time, the Department of Commerce | 


was completing a study which showed that the little | 


man didn’t have a hard time getting capital. Two out 
of three small concerns were getting their capital from 
earnings. Most of the others obtained what they 


— 


needed from local banks. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was lending money to many small busi- | 
nesses which couldn't satisfy local bankers as to col- | 


lateral and terms of repayment. 


Business REACTIONS 


Economic conditions, Government policies and Gov- | 


ernment help have made the small business prosper. | 
But all too often the small businessman discounts Gov- 


ernment help. 


In 1950, the National Association of Manufacturers | 
made a survey among its smaller business member f 
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designed chiefly to find what financing problems were 
confronting them. Two of the questions asked were: 
“Has the Government helped small business?” and 
“What should the Government do to help small 
business?” 

Nearly 73 per cent of those replying to the first ques- 
tion said the Government had made no important con- 
tribution. Slightly more than 15 per cent said the 
Government had made a contribution through loans 
by the RFC and other agencies. 

In reply to the second question, some 37 per cent 
of the 5,456 respondents stated that to help small 
business the Government should revise tax laws. 
Another 23 per cent suggested that the Government 
“keep its hands off business.” 

These studies would indicate that the overwhelming 
majority of small businessmen believe that the Govern- 
ment should interfere as little as possible in the eco- 
nomic life of the country. 

At luncheon-club meetings and annual dinners, 
businessmen say that small business can be made to 
flourish merely by giving it an opportunity. No Gov- 
ernment help is wanted. Yet Government files (open 
for congressional inspection) show thousands of busi- 
nessmen getting help from scores of agencies every 
week. The contradiction between the help the busi- 
nessman gets and his feelings about it is easily ex- 





plained. In part, it’s a matter of pride—the “I-did-it-by- 
myself” feeling. 

Privately, the small businessman is for Government 
help, and without publicity he has taken advantage 
of every help offered by the Government—technical 
information, loans, expediting service and special pref- 
erence in getting contracts. It cost him nothing di- 
rectly. 

But publicly, he’s against Government help because 
he must stick with his fellow-businessmen. Federal 
interference, he will say, is dangerous because, it is 
1) “socialistic,” 2) “against free enterprise,” 3) “ruin- 
ous of individual initiative” and 4) “building up a 
Federal bureaucracy.” 

Congressmen, being the practical politicians that 
they are, recognize this inconsistency and act accord- 
ingly. Congress could have abolished many of the aid 
agencies years ago. But Congressmen are always im- 
pressed by the lengthy lists of firms which constitute 
the clientele of the various bureaus. A letter to the 
Government is never long a secret. 

Although the Eisenhower Administration has been 
boomed as a “big business” Administration, the feel- 
ing is that there will be few cancellations in Govern- 
ment aid to small business. In fact, it is not at all im- 
possible that some of the aids may be extended to 
business in general. There are many precedents. 








Honkong: world’s 
largest DP camp 





Albert R. O’Hara 
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Honcxonc is the largest DP camp in the 
world,” says the Director of Social Welfare in that 
colony, and the Police Commissioner adds: “There 
are more refugees per square mile in Hongkong than 
anywhere else in the world.” Its population has sky- 
rocketed from a normal 800,000 to 2.25 million. Official 
figures show that a good 2.5 million refugees from all 
over the mainland of China have funneled through this 
little 391-square-mile oasis of freedom; a full million 
have drained off to Taiwan and other parts, leaving a 
formidable 1.5 million on Hongkong’s hospitable but 
crowded doorstep. A safe estimate would be that at 
least 90 per cent of the 2.25 million people in the 
colony are concentrated in about 20 square miles. 

A brief tour around Hongkong will bring one face 
to face with the refugees at every turn. In the apart- 
ment and tenement section of the city, the shelter of 
every outjutting veranda of a new building and the 


Fr, O'Hara, S.J., of the staff of the China Missionary 
Bulletin, Hongkong, has written several articles for 
AMERICA on contemporary conditions in China. 








nooks and crannies of staircases are occupied by refu- 
gees before the building is completed or tenants move 
in. At night in these sections, one must either walk in 
the middle of the street or pick one’s way among desti- 
tute families sleeping on the sidewalks with the peace 
of those who have nothing to be stolen. 

Canvas lean-tos against bombed-out ruins provide 
sleeping space for a family of seven in a covered area 
of 6x8 feet. Every accessible hillside is covered with 
poor little huts tumbled tozether like so much non- 
descript debris tossed there by the wind. Some 300,000 
squatters have tacked together matchbox-like shacks 
where rain water drains under the board on which 
they sleep. 

The people who live in the squatters’ huts on the 
hillsides often prove to have been well educated and 
of sufficient means before they fled the Communists. 
Now they patch together a few boards into one room 
with cloth flaps for windows, sometimes divide the 
room by a sheet, sleep either on the bare ground or on 
boards just above the flowing water. The huts are 
crowded together, hot in summer, drafty and cold in 
the winter. Fires for cooking are dangerous and may 
cause disaster. Seven major fires have wiped out 15,000 
homes. Water must be carried from distant sources or 
filched from a leak in the city water pipe at the foot 
of the hill. Peanut-oil lamps supply lighting, but one 
goes to bed and gets up early, walks a long way to 
work and eats simply. For the most part latrines are 
of the wide-open type, with resulting pollution of the 
water on the hillsides. 
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What has been done and is being done for these 
people in distress? It often irks the visitor or new ar- 
rival to hear official or semi-official answers: “Hong- 
kong as a matter of justice owes these people nothing. 
What Hongkong has done is pure charity and has set 
back its own program of housing, etc. for its own over- 
crowded population by many years.” 

As a matter of fact, however, the Hongkong Govern- 
ment has done a great deal for the refugees. It has 
mapped out twenty resettlement areas where the 
squatters may move their houses and have a legal and 
much safer residence. In the resettlement areas the 
houses are arranged in order and with sufficient space 
in between so that health and safety are 
insured. Moreover, there are at least 
sanitary public latrines and fire-contro! 
arrangements. One drawback, of course, 
is that the resettlement areas are far 
removed from the scene of work or 
possible work. Fourteen of these re- 
settlement areas are now being put into 
use. 

The Government has also provided 
some 8,000-4,000 stone and concrete 
bungalows which the poor can obtain 
on easy terms. The Maryknoll Sisters, 
who are working among the squatters, 
raised subscriptions and offered 75 such 
safe and solid homes free of cost to 
fire victims and the poor. 

The Hongkong Social Welfare Office 
and private relief agencies of all denominations do as 
good a job as one could find anywhere, but the size of 
the task overwhelms the organizations almost to a 
point of hopelessness. One refugee camp made up 
largely of former soldiers has 10,000 internees, for 
whom the Government has been able to provide only 
4,400 daily rations of rice; and even that had to be dis- 
continued this year. The Catholic Church, through the 
generous help of the War Relief Services-NCWC and 
the kind donations of His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, has been opening educational and social 
centers in the large squatter area. 

While fire control, health care, education and crime 
prevention have been remarkably good, nevertheless 
the problems are staggering. Though only 12 people 
lost their lives in fires, some 20,000 lost their 
homes. The number of hospital beds is totally inade- 
quate. Catholic organizations have five hospitals with 
out-patient departments and four dispensaries with 
no in-patients. There is a great deal of hunger among 
the refugees, and serious dietary deficiencies. Some 
205,000 children are in 1,075 schools but 100,000 are 
not in schools because there are no seats. The fact that 
serious crime is at a ridiculously low figure in the 
midst of circumstances provocative of theft and vio- 
lence is a flattering compliment to the police force and 
to the heroic patience of the Chinese people. 

One must not make the mistake of thinking that the 
only problems are those of housing and some aid in 
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diet. The big question is how shall these people be [ 


employed and gain a livelihood over a long period of 


time. Stop-gap measures are at the best palliative; | 


foresight and vision for the future are needed. Much 
of the possibility of handling the situation was washed 
up when the anti-Communist embargo really bit deep. 
Dock and railroad coolies stood idle, looking in vain 
for the ships and cars that would bring them work. 
Import-export firms dropped their extra help, cut down 





to skeleton staffs and closed their doors. Subsidiary | 


firms and banks found their lifeblood drained away. 
“The whole problem is too big for Hongkong alone 


to handle,” is the opinion of many responsible per- | 


sons here. Yet the representatives of big 


plush days and say: “Hongkong should 
be able to get along by itself.” Mean- 


eke out a starvation existence. Is it 
not time that some of the responsible 
world organizations made a realistic 
appraisal of the situation and applied 
technical knowledge and ample funds 
to this most urgent problem? And could 
not some of our local authorities, since 


to handle locally, throw their energies 
and talents into enlisting the interest 
and aid of the proper world organiza- 
tions in Hongkong’s problems? 


Catholics here, 50,000 strong, have been outstand- | 


ing in efforts for social welfare, education and health. 
One result has been a growth of interest in the Catho- 
lic faith, and adult conversions and baptisms in con- 
soling and startling numbers. 

Perhaps a golden opportunity is being underesti- 
mated. The Chinese refugees in Hongkong are for the 


they hold that the problem is too big | 


relief organizations passing through see | 
the lingering glitter of Hongkong’s once | 


time the suffering refugees are left to | 


eS pe * 





most part anti-Communist, but lack any philosophy of | 
life to guide them. They have made a heroic sacrifice | 
of home, fortune, everything. They have been stripped | 


of most of the material pleasures and comforts which 
formerly distracted them from the great problems of 


God, the soul and the future life. Having seen most | 


vividly how unstable and undependable are wealth 
and pleasure, they have an open mind to receive and 
accept serious and eternal truths. If, instead of thirty 
or forty men, the Church here could throw into the 
work men and money proportionate to the opportunity, 
we should reap a hundredfold. 

It is true that these people have fled from commu- 
nism and are willing to go down to rags and starva- 
tion rather than fall again under its iron heel. But if the 
Hongkong Government finds the problem too big, and 
the Catholic Church offers too little too late, and other 


— 


STE 


a Spee 


world organizations shrug off the matter as not their | 


problem, these million and a half souls, driven by | 


owe 


hunger, neglect and desperation, might well find them- | 
selves forced to accept the slave labor of the Reds to | 


keep body and soul together. 
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Mr. Toren, a newspaper- 
man of Charleston, W. Va., 
tells of a simple and work- 
able study-club formula 
thought up by a young 
housewife in that city. He 
wrote “States vs. nation on 
tidelands oil” in our Jan. 
81 issue. 























THE BOOST GIVEN to the “twentieth-century-style 
coffee house” at Marycrest College (Am. 8/15) con- 
vinced me that there should be an even wider market 
for a book-club idea developed in Charleston, W. Va. 
Its formula can be put into effect by Catholic lay 
people anywhere, as well as by college students and 
teachers. And it can result in a deepening of faith as 
well as a broadening of intellect. 

The “club” was conceived by youthful Mrs. Virginia 
Norton as a means of helping her find out more about 
the religion she did not embrace until her adult years. 
She had learned from experience that she would not 
find time, on her own, to do the reading she thought 
essential to broaden her knowledge of the faith. 
Searching for a means that would be a regular stimulus 
to such reading and would bring her into regular con- 
tact with Catholic literature, she arrived at the idea 
that eventually flowered into the club. 

Its birth was inauspicious. Only half-a-dozen people 
showed up in the small hall Mrs. Norton rented for 
the first meeting after posting a notice in the church 
vestibule and getting her pastor’s cooperation in the 
form of a brief announcement from the pulpit. But the 
club has grown steadily, if slowly, during the past 
two years to about fifteen persons, and with amazingly 
few defections. 

The central idea was simplicity itself. It was to bring 
together a group of persons with a common interest in 
finding out more about their Catholic religion, and an 
accompanying liking for books. The initial programs 
included only a book review, a general discussion of 
the book, and cokes. Those remain the staple ingredi- 
ents, but new features have been added as experience 
proved their value. The most important was the addi- 
tion of a club “textbook” which all the members pur- 
chased, and from which a chapter or portion of a 
chapter is read and discussed after the review. Frank 
]. Sheed’s Theology and Sanity proved an instant hit 
when it was adopted as the first text, and its amazing 
fertility has not been exhausted during the two years 
the club has been in existence. 

The regular monthly program comprises a book re- 
view and discussion, a reading from Theology and 
Sanity and another discussion, then a general discus- 
sion of books, religion or Catholic topics of any sort. 





The only concession to social clubbishness is the serv- 
ing of refreshments at the end. The meeting place has 
long since been shifted to the homes of members. 

Reviews are given by club members, who make their 
own selection within the single limitation that the 
book be of a religious nature and of some general in- 
terest. A sampling of titles would range from Caryll 
Houselander’s The Reed of God through Mrs. Luce’s 
Saints for Now and Thomas Merton’s The Sign of 
Jonas, to Msgr. Ronald Knox’s scholarly Enthusiasm. 

Besides providing the staple diet of the club, the 
reviews act as a stimulus to further reading by mem- 
bers. Their keynote is informality, which follows nat- 
urally from the fact that none of the members is a 
specialist, or even especially trained, in literature. Two 
secrets of the club’s success are perhaps its informality 
and group participation. There is no lectern or 
speaker’s table, only comfortable chairs around a va- 
riety of living rooms. And each member takes a regu- 
lar turn in giving a review and leading the discussion 
that follows. Reading of the text also is “passed 
around” from month to month. 

After overcoming some of their initial awe, the 
members found Theology and Sanity the source of a 
fruitful exchange of ideas as well as a means of clear- 
ing up some of their puzzled notions about theology. 
However, the members do not entertain themselves 
with fanciful flights into metaphysics. Religious di- 
lettantism is not encouraged by the group, which in- 
cludes an accountant, chemical plant workers, a sec- 
retary, housewives and others. 

Despite the leaven of a social “evening out” which 
admittedly is a part of its attraction, the club is seri- 
ous in its purpose and dedicated to an ideal of helping 
make each of its members a better Catholic. Because 
of local circumstances, its comparatively small mem- 
bership covers at least three parishes, a fact which for 
better or worse has kept it from being integrated into 
a single parish’s structure. Visits from members’ pas- 
tors are eagerly sought, however. 

With no formal organization, no dues are required. 
But a recent innovation provides that each member 
contribute 50 cents a month, and the “collection” is 
turned over to a member to buy a book or books of his 
or her choice to be circulated among all the members. 
Eventually it is planned to turn the club’s collection 
over to one of the smaller parishes to be used as the 
nucleus of a Catholic library. 

Another sidelight—and an example of the things the 
group is trying to accomplish—is a plan to buy the 
club’s monthly book additions through local secular 
bookstores, rather than from the publisher. The idea 
was suggested by a member with some library experi- 
ence who thought it would be an excellent promotion 
for Catholic titles and publishers if the bookstores got 
periodic requests for Catholic books. 

Thus, while it is certainly not unique, and perhaps 
not even novel, the Catholic book club of Charleston 
incorporates a variety of ideas and techniques which 
have proved their vitality. J. Ricuarp TorREN 
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Preview of 
fall and winter books 





Harold C. Gardiner 





Every year, just about when the crack of the bat 
against the horsehide is giving way to the thump of 
the shoe against the pigskin (well, it was horsehide 
and pigskin in Frank Merriwell), the Publishers’ 
Weekly Fall Announcements Number lines up what 
the fond publishers consider their top books for the 
fall and winter season. One can judge fairly well what 
the publishers’ hopes are by examining the amount of 
publicity and advertising they propose to allot to their 
products. Not all the books to be pushed will be good 
or great books, it goes without saying; there will be 
many a “sleeper” which will catch the public fancy 
even without much advance ballyhoo. A browsing 
through the Announcement Number, however, does 
give a fair indication of what books readers may well 
be on the lookout for. Here are the results of one 
browser’s browsing. 

First of all, I like to think that America has been 
doing a good job thus far this fall in reviewing im- 
portant books. In the last few issues, for example, we 
have given rather extended review space to Henry 
Cabot Lodge, by John A. Garraty (Knopf); to The 
Passionate Heart, by Beatrix Beck (Messner); to The 
Undeclared War, by William L. Langer and Everett 
Gleason (Harper); to The Spirit of St. Louis, by 
Charles A. Lindbergh (Scribner); even to the Kinsey 
Report. 

This roundup, accordingly, will not mention books 
published in early fall and soon to be reviewed in 
AMERICA. Its purpose is to call attention to books which 
bid fair to be prominent in late fall and early winter, 
so as to alert the reader to good fare for the long win- 
ter evenings, when neither horsehide nor pigskin will 
be cracked or thumped to distract him, and when all 
he will have to do is to turn off the TV set, open a 
book and embark on one of this sorry world’s most 
civilized pleasures. 

Examining trends, PW remarks that this fall there 
is a decrease of fiction titles, while an increase is to be 
noted particularly in religious and natural-history ti- 
tles. Let’s start our preview with these categories. 

Fiction does seem to offer rather slim pickings for 
its aficionados. Perhaps the most exciting title is The 
Marmot Drive, by John Hersey (Knopf )—at least, it 
will be exciting for those who read Mr. Hersey’s great 
novel, The Wall. Another author whose earlier work 
assures a warm welcome for his new novel is Jan 
deHartog (recall The Distant Shores? ). His The Little 
Ark (Harper ) has to do with recent floods in his native 
Netherlands and the heroism the disaster called forth. 
Alfred Duggan can count on the acclaim that met his 
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The Little Empress to win him a good audience for ' 


The Lady for Ransom (Coward-McCann), a tale set 
in the Middle Ages. The effervescent Joyce Cary will 


Seem ence, 


be with us again with a biblical title, Except the Lord | 
(Harper), which deals with religious education and | 
social injustice. Harcourt, Brace announces a new | 
novel, as yet untitled, by Erich Maria Remarque- | 


somewhat along the lines of Arch of Triumph. Two 
novels of especial interest to Catholic readers will be 
The Mask of Innocence, by Frangois Mauriac ( Farrar, 
Strauss & Young), one of the earlier novels of the 


Sialaeeame Rete 


Nobel prizewinner, and Our Hearts Are Restless, by | 
Gladys Baker (Putnam), whose story of her conver- | 


sion, I Had to Know, was well received. 

RELIGION is indeed well represented in the titles. 
The Trinity in Our Spiritual Life (Newman) is one of 
the classics from the pen of Dom Columba Marmion, 
O. S. B. (edited by Dom Raymund Thibault, O. S. B.). 
Three books will treat the life of Christ or some aspect 
of it. Shortly before his death, Rev. Walter Farrell, 
O.P. (Companion to the Summa), had almost com- 
pleted a life of Our Lord, Only Son (Sheed & Ward). 
It has been brought to completion through the editing 
of Fr. Farrell’s notes, and bids fair to be of surpassing 
interest. Christ in Our Times, by the veteran spiritual 





writer Rev. Raoul Plus, S.J. (Newman), will certainly | 


commend itself to those familiar with Fr. Plus’ charm 
and depth. A novel book will be A Doctor at Calvary, 
by Pierre Barbet, M. D. (Kenedy). It is a thorough 


examination of the physical aspects of the crucifixion | 
and should deepen appreciation of Christ’s sufferings. | 


The Development of Christian Worship, by Dom 
Bernard Steuart, O. S. B. (Longmans, Green ), explains 
itself by its title. It may be of greater interest for the 
specialist than for the general reader. The Monk and 


the World, by Walter Dirks (McKay), is an examina- | 


tion of the monastic spirit and of its application in a 
world that is far from monastic. Thomas Merton brings 
his own monastic spirit to an interpretation of the 
Psalms in Bread in the Wilderness (New Directions). 
The story of our Lady’s apparitions at La Salette is 


told by Rev. John S. Kennedy in Light on the Moun- | 
tain (McMullen); what each of us can do to bring ; 


mmr 


5 ak a 





some religious spirit into education is detailed by Rev. | 
James Keller in All God’s Children (Hanover House); | 


and the indefatigible compiler Ralph L. Woods has 


assembled a Treasury of Catholic Thought (Crowell). § 
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NaTuRAL History is having a great vogue. This was 
probably sparked by the now-famous The Sea Around 
Us, which showed how poetically fascinating a poten- 
tially dry-as-dust subject can be. There will be this 
fall and winter dozens of books about the sea, the 
mountains, the birds and the beasts. Two such books 
seem headed for large audiences. They are Craters of 
Fire, by Haroun Tazieff (Harper), and Man, Time 
and Fossils, by Ruth Moore (Knopf). Natural history 
has taken us, the past year, over the earth and under 
the earth—now we're getting deep into it. 

Hisrory spans the decades pretty well this season. 
Older times are made vivid and significant in two 
volumes that will have special Catholic appeal. Rev. 
Louis J. Gallagher, S.J., has translated the Journals of 
the famous missionary to China, Rev. Matthew Ricci, 
§.J. They cover the period 1583-1610 and are invalu- 
able for their insight into Chinese customs 
and into the methods of missionary work. 
The large work is titled China in the Six- 
teenth Century and is to be published by 
Random House. Other Jesuit missionary 
work is recalled in The Spanish Jesuit Mis- 
sion in Virginia, by Clifford M. Lewis, S.]J., 
and Albert J. Loomey, S.J. (North Caro- 
lina U. Press). An expedition of another 
type is documented in The Journals of 
Lewis and Clarke, edited by Bernard de 
Voto (Houghton Mifflin). 

Going back still earlier, Charles Alexander Robinson 
has edited what is claimed to be a superlative one- 
volume job called Springs of Civilization: Periclean 
Athens (Appleton-Century-Crofts ). 

Coming more up to modern times, we are offered 
an authoritative study of The First Decade: Washing- 
ton to Jefferson, by Nathan Schachner (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts), and The American Revolution, by 
John Richard Alden (Harper). This is one of the first 
two volumes in a new Harper American Nation Series. 
The second volume, published simultaneously, is 
Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era, by Arthur 
§. Link. 

A dramatic account of a famous nineteenth-century 
transatlantic ship, The Great Eastern, is given in The 
Great Iron Ship, by James Dugan (Harper). This is 
the fabulous ship that set all sorts of records and 
meant prosperity for some and ruin and death for 
others. 

History that underscores the headlines will be found 
in James Wechsler’s The Age of Suspicion (Random 
House ), which deals with investigations and the whole 
question of McCarthyism; Our Secret Allies: the Peo- 
ple of Russia, by Eugene Lyons (Little, Brown); The 
Temper of Western Europe, by Crane Brinton (Harv- 
ard); Fire in the Ashes: Europe at Mid-Century, by 
Theodore H. White (Sloane); and Ambassador’s Re- 
port, Chester H. Bowles’ account of his strikingly 
original and efficient work as U. S. Ambassador to 
India (Little, Brown). 

A problem that is vexing our legislators at present 





is given a thorough examination in The Golden Door: 
the Problem of Immigration, by J. Campbell Bruce 
(Random House). And what is claimed to be the best 
discussion to date on the highest office in our land is 
provided by Sidney Hyman in The President (Har- 
per). 

BioGRAPHIES continue their probings into the lives 
and times of their subjects—the great and the near- 
great. Some of those announced for the coming months 
are bound to be explosive. Harold Ickes, for example, 
who used to refer to himself as the “old curmudgeon,” 
is issuing his Secret Diary: the First 1,000 Days, 1933- 
1936 (Simon & Schuster), which will certainly ruffle 
some tempers. Sir Winston Churchill will complete 
his story of the war years with the sixth volume, Tri- 
umph and Tragedy (Hougton Mifflin), and it is safe 
to say that some of his decisions will come in for 
criticism. 

Two artists will have their lives traced 
in Caruso, by T. R. Ybarra (Harcourt, 
Brace), and in Julia Marlowe's Story, by 
E. H. Sothern. Miss Marlowe, in case 
younger readers may never have heard or 
have forgotten, was one of our great Shake- 
spearean actors. 

Two contrasting biographies will be The 
Head and the Heart of Thomas Jefferson, 
by John Dos Passos (Doubleday), and 
Communist Cockney, by Bob Darke ( Day). 
The first speaks for itself; the second is the account 
of how Bob Darke came to break with the Commies. 
It may recall, and probably to the latter’s advantage, 
Douglas Hyde’s moving I Believed. 

Three life accounts will be warmly welcomed by 
Catholic readers. They are Cardinal Gasquet, by 
Shane Leslie (Kenedy), and Blithe Martyr: The Life 
of Father Pro, by Fanchén Royer (Kenedy). But the 
treat of the season, I believe, will be the autobiogra- 
phy of Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., The Manner Is Ordi- 
nary (Harcourt, Brace). Those who know Fr. La- 
Farge’s pioneering activities in many fields and have 
followed his writings in the pages of this Review will 
anticipate how appealing his memoirs will be, those 
who do not know will be captivated by the introduc- 
tion afforded by his memories of a busy and fruitful 
life. 

Epucation will be considered and reconsidered, as 
usual, but there is one book that seems to warrant 
special attention being called to it. It is Not Minds 
Alone: Some Frontiers of Christian Education (Har- 
per). Author Kenneth Irving Brown is worried about 
the lack of religion in American education and sets 
about making some practical suggestions for its in- 
clusion. 

Finally, two books of literary flavor will be eagerly 
looked for—The Second Tree from the Corner, by the 
inimitable E. B. White, our finest living essayist (Har- 
per), and Thurber Country, by the equally inimitable 
(is that possible? ) James. 

By a strange coincidence, while editor Rev. John A. 
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O’Brien is getting out for McGraw-Hill a book called 
The Vanishing Irish, Paul Blanshard will be all ex- 
cited (for Beacon Press) about The Irish and Catholic 


Power. 


Such are some of the high-highlights of the fall and 
winter season—if TV can have late-late shows, why 








Plenty or dearth? 





THE ROAD TO ABUNDANCE 





By Jacob Rosin and Max Eastman. 
McGraw-Hill. 166p. $3.50 


At the present rate world population 
doubles itself every seventy years. To- 
morrow’ peacetime consumption of 
raw materials is bound to exceed that 
of yesterday's wars. 

This book advocates an escape trom 
some of industrialism’s inner contra- 
dictions without curtailing population 
growth or living standards. The 
authors their visionary goals 
“Freedom from the Plant” and “Free- 
dom of the Mine”—the establishing 
of a “chemistic” society with absolute 
abundance and leisure. 

Chemistry has liberated man from 
“cruel bondage to the plant” by syn- 
thesizing dyes, cosmetics, drugs and 
fibers better and cheaper than natural 
products. Mr. Rosin contends that 
since “nature is not perfect,” the “nat- 
ural” thing is to produce also “better” 
man-made synthetic medicines and 
foods. When chemical machinery shall 
have replaced farmers, the earth will 
again become a Garden of Eden. The 
command to eat our bread in the 
sweat of our brows and the prayer for 
“our daily bread” were not meant for 
a chemistic society. 

It’s a good thing that a gulf exists 
between the seemingly endless pos- 
sibilities inside isolated test tubes and 
what’s probable within teeming man- 
kind. Fundamentally a true, broad 
scientific vision would include the 
grand design of God’s creation, the 
necessary organic and inorganic bal- 
ance in nature, the diversity of men. 
The interrelationship of food and 
health, agriculture and conservation, 
dignified work and purposeful leisure 
would not be overlooked. 

The authors discuss the inexhaust- 
ible raw-material resources found in 
the “dilute abundance” of earth’s 
crust, sea water and air. A plentiful 
and cheap fund of electric power for 
their “endless” exploitation is expected 
from the harnessing of solar energy. 

The survey of scientific achieve- 
ments and possibilities invites admira- 
tion. But the “chemistic” optimism 
must be modified by the negative re- 
sults produced by some drugs, herb- 

icides, insecticides, fungicides, etc. 

The totalitarian chemistic age, cater- 


anal] 
dali 
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ing to pride and abundance, instead 
of to humility and frugality, would 
only multiply mankind’s problems. 
Certainly no age will achieve much 
good if it so completely omits God 
from His own creation as this book 
does. Ernst FLorian WINTER 





THE LIMITS OF THE EARTH 





By Fairfield Osborn. Little, Brown. 
238p. $3 


Mr. Osborn, in this book, is a calm, 
rational man with whom one may 
rationally disagree. He presents in 
challenging and readable fashion the 
problem of finding food for a world 
population that is increasing at the 
rate of 75,000 people a day. Cath- 
olizs will object to Mr. Osborn’s tech- 
niques of solving the problem, but 
they will find him a man with whom 
they can take issue on reasonable 
grounds. 

The Limits of the Earth is a short 
book, a résumé, not a full treatment. 
The point which Mr. Osborn makes 
so clear is perhaps the point which 
best answers his own solution to “over- 
population.” Using the United States, 
Argentina and Australia as examples, 
he shows that the diminution of nat- 
ural resources and the impending un- 
favorable imbalance between food and 
people are due to man’s desecration 
of the gifts of God. The solution he 
suggests, birth control] in the Planned 
Parenthood sense, is merely adding 
another crime to the already imposing 
list. 

Mr. Osborn’s admiration of Swe- 
den’s population planning, in which 
“quality” replaces “quantity,” is hard 
to understand. No nation in the entire 
world has a more degrading system 
of legal abortion, where actual living 
babies may be killed (since, under 
the laws, a viable foetus may be de- 
stroyed) with legal sanction. More 
than one Swedish physician has de- 
nounced Swedish abortion laws for 
what they are—state-authorized mur- 
der. Nor does Mr. Osborn explain this 
“quality” vs. “quantity” thesis. On its 
face it smacks of super-racism and 
animalistic breeding. 

But while Catholics cannot condone 
birth prevention by artificial means 
or abortion, it is very much to the 
point to remember that the Church 
is not blind to the problem of popula- 
tion and resources. On Nov. 26, 1951, 





BU0hS 











Pope Pius XII in an address to the 
National Congress of the Family said: 





not high-highlights in books? At least, that is the sta- [ 
ture the publishers claim for the apples of their eyes, | 
Whether their claims are justified, our faithful staff | 
of reviewers will be reporting to you in the coming 
months—or maybe you will have made up your own 
mind in the meantime. 


“... We affirmed the legitimacy and | 
. .. limits of a regulation of offspring, | 


which, unlike so-called ‘birth control’ 
is compatible with the law of God... 
[and We hope] that science will suc- 


ceed in providing this licit method | 


” 


with sufficiently secure basis. .. . 
James BERNARD KELLEY 


“A novel of temptation” 





THE SHADOWS OF THE IMAGES 





— 


By William E. Barrett. Doubleday. | 


540p. $3.95 


Encouraged, no doubt, by the consid- | 


erable critical and the even more 
considerable popular praise that was 


accorded to his first novel, The Left | 
Hand of God, Mr. Barrett has set be- | 


fore himself in The Shadows of the 
Images a much larger canvas, has 


peopled it with a fuller cast of char- | 


acters, whom he plunges into a situa- 


tion that is more recognizable to the | 


American reader than was the mask- 


ing-as-a-priest device of the earlier | 


novel. First impressions are, accord- 





ingly, that this is a work of greater | 
stature and that it marks the real | 


coming-of-age of a new American 
novelist. 


Mr. Barrett has chosen as his scene | 


a city in our Western mountains which 
boasts a large university population 


and is afflicted with the problem | 
of underprivileged Spanish-Americans | 


crowded in the slums. 
elements of the population play a 
major role in the story, which is told 
mainly through the complications that 
beset the lives of two young couples. 

Paul and Tom Logan are brothers. 
Younger Paul is completing his studies 
at the university, where he is a very 
vocal Catholic leader in an atmo- 
sphere of professional agnosticism and 
materialism. Tom is a police officer 


Both these | 





ae 


Leer 


whose work is with the Spanish-Amer- | 


icans; his faith is rather dormant. But 
it is Paul, for all his facile verbal 
defences of the faith, who falls in love 
with a selfish, spoiled, almost diabol- 
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SHEED & WARD 


ONCE WE SAW THEY BOTH HAD CROOKS— 


we had to sit them across the page from each other. The one on the left 


in THE TRIAL OF 


is Blessed Oliver Plunkett of whom Alice Curtayne writes 
OLIVER PLUNKETT ($3.00), that astonishing ac- 
count of what sounds like a routine iron-curtain trial, 
conveniently discovered plot, manufactured evidence 
and all, only it happened in 17th century London. 
The story is told from the verbatim records of the 
trial, letters and other contemporary documents, and 





a fascinating story it is, if appalling. Oliver Plunkett, 
by the way, was the last Archbishop to be hanged 
—to date. The lady on the right is Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P., 

author of SHEPHERD'S TARTAN ($2.50), a book which is selling with 

the most extraordinary abandon. We don't know whether people are 

really so mad to find out what convent life is like, or whether they just 

like to laugh, but we have our suspicions. This book came out a month 

ahead of Lucile Hasley's THE MOUSE HUNTER ($2.75) and Hasley is now out to catch 
Dorcy; we don't care who wins, just so they go on racing. THE MOUSE HUNTER (as if you 
didn't know) is a new col- lection of Halsey-in-Distress 
ticles, after the pattern of oss REPROACHFULLY YOURS 
($2.25) .but .with .the .most intriguing addition: a bunch 
of serious short stories. People react to this, we find, much 
as they would to the news that é Alec Guinness was going to do 
Othello—heaven knows what it will be like, but they wouldn't miss it for the world. 

ARE WE REALLY TEACHING RELIGION? is the rather alarming title of a 75¢ pamphlet 
by F. J. Sheed. |t started out as a talk he gave two years ago to a conference of teaching sisters 
in Ireland. They have been asking him for some time to please get it printed because they were 
sick to death of circulating it in rough copies. The author has been getting a stream of letters mean- 
time, asking for more explanation of particular points, which may have helped him to see their 
point of view—anyway, here it is, the most-asked-for explanations have been included with the 
original talk. 

On October 28th we are publishing ROCK OF TRUTH ($3.25) by Daphne Pochin Mould, the 
conversion story of a girl who really fought to get off St. Peter's hook. A young English geologist, 
cheerfully atheistic, she went to Scotland on some geological business or other and there became 
interested in St. Columcille. From the events that followed we can only suppose that St. Columcille 
became interested in her too: anyhow, do what she would, and rage as she might, she was drawn 
steadily nearer to the Church, until the monks at Fort Augustus finally landed her. You will find 
she is excellent company. 

Don't lose Chesterton's A HANDFUL OF AUTHORS ($3.00) in the Fall rush of books: it's too 
much fun to miss. The authors are not exactly a solemn collection. They include Cervantes, Ed- 
ward Lear, Lewis Carroll, Mark Twain and Louisa May Alcott—for whom Chesterton has a very 
soft spot. HILAIRE BELLOC: No Alienated Man by Frederick Wilhelmsen ($2.75) is getting 
alot of compliments and we don't wonder. There is something of Belloc's own breadth and vigor in 
Dr. Wilhelmsen, and he really does understand his subject, not merely worship him. There is more 
about all these books and several others in the current number of Sheed & Ward’s OWN 
TRUMPET: to get the Trumpet, or have it sent to anyone you think might be pleased to see it, 
write to Agatha MacGili, at the address below. Books, of course, you get from a bookstore. 
You can order Sheed & Ward books from any bookstore, but if you want to see them, you must 
go to a good bookstore. 


New York, 3 
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for the first time in America 
“The Knox Sunday Missal” 


The 
Small 
Missal 

















with all Scriptural passages 
in the translation of 


MSGR. RONALD KNOX 


Hare, in a slim, pocket-sized, hand- 
somely jacketed volume, is a Missal for 
Sundays, Holydays and all principal 
feasts of the year. The growing numbers 
of persons who prefer the Ronald Knox 
translation of the Bible will wish to have 
this conveniently-priced edition as will 
the tens of thousands in the many 
churches which now use the Knox trans- 
lation for public reading of the Epistles 
and Gospels. 

The Small Missal is more than a Mis- 
sal, for it contains not only the Mass for 
all Sundays, Holydays and_ principal 
feasts, but also the Rite of Benediction, 
Compline for Sundays, the Manner of 
Serving Mass, the Nuptial Mass, Prayers 
for Confession and Communion, and 














other devotions. 


Size: 6” x 3%”, 412 pages 
Oxford India paper 


BINDINGS AND PRICES: 
Cloth, flush $1.25 
Imitation leather, red edges 2.25 
Pluvis grain, gilt edges .... 3.25 
Smooth leather, gilt edges... 4.25 
Full morocco, gilt edges.... 5.25 
White celluloid, gilt edges.. 4.50 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
TEMPLEGATE 
Box 963 Springfield, Illinois 
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ically inspired antireligious girl (a 
statuette of Satan plays a large sym- 
bolical part in the tale). 

They have a protracted affair, and 
when the girl discovers she is preg- 
nant, she disgustingly trumps up a 
charge of assault against three Span- 
ish-Americans, in the hope that, under 
these circumstances, the hospital will 
perform a “legal” abortion. When this 
fails—and she is too fastidious (not too 
moral) to make use of a quack doctor, 
she marries Paul outside the Church. 

The marriage is a comedown for 
her, since Paul refuses to use any of 
her rich father’s money. Cooped up in 
a shoddy apartment one torrid sum- 
mer while Paul is away on business, 
she flies into a rage and hurls her 
infant son against a wall, crushing 
him to death. 

Tom is called to the scene and re- 
alizes that he can in honesty do noth- 
ing else than call in the homicide de- 
partment. His sister-in-law’s brutality 
wakens his long-allayed suspicions 
about the justice of the sentence meted 
out to her convicted attackers and, 
at the risk of ruining his police career, 
he tries to have the case reopened. 
Meanwhile, he has come to love a 
good Catholic girl, and the very cru- 
elty and brutality in which he has been 
plunged brings him back to a devoted 
Catholicism. 

The story of Paul and his wife is 
unresolved at the end of the book. 
She has been cleared and they leave 
to continue elsewhere, apparently, 
their passionate, ill-mated union. Tom 
and his intended, on the other hand, 
seem to have found in each other 
peace and the prospect of happy and 
holy marriage. 

I feel that Mr. Barrett has not been 
too successful in welding these inter- 
related stories. There is a certain cum- 
bersomeness about the big novel, ag- 
gravated by long asides of semi- 
philosophical character which side- 
track the action distressingly. More 
distracting are the many episodes 
that concern the Spanish-Americans. 
Though these undoubtedly serve as 
background to highlight the character 
of Tom, they too often sound like 
disparate sociological essays, and the 
picture they present, though perhaps 
true to fact, is too unfailingly unflatter- 
ing of the poor people to avoid giving 
the impression that Mr. Barrett just 
dose not like the Spanish-Americans. 
He has a few kind words to say about 
some of them, but they seem to be 
wrung out of him. 

There are four or five very sensa- 
tional scenes which restrict com- 
mendation of the book to adults. Mr. 
Barrett can undoubtedly tell a story; 
I feel he has tried to tell too many- 
sided a storv here. 

Haroitp C. GarpINER 












Incomparable history 





THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR 


MOVEMENT 





By Lewis L. Lorwin. Harper. 357p. $5 


The meeting of the International Con- 

federation of Free Trade Unions last | 
summer at Stockholm dramatized the | 
tremendous progress which the inter. | 


national trade-union movement has | 


made since the founding of the so. 
called First International during the | 


middle ’sixties of the last century, | 


By far the biggest national bloc in the | 
First International was the British, 
and it represented only about 25,000 
workers. In the year 1865-66 the or. 
ganization struggled along at its one. 
room London headquarters on a 
budget of about $285. By contrast, the 
1952 budget of the ICFTU was 
$400,000, representing dues from 
more than 50 million affiliated mem- 
bers. 

Nor is the ICFTU the only inter. 
national labor movement in the field 
today. At its 1952 congress in the 
Hague, the International Confedera. | 
tion of Christian Trade Unions re. 
ported about two million members, 
most of them concentrated in Western 
Europe. Then there is, of course, the 
Kremlin-dominated World Federation 
of Trade Unions, which can scarcely 
be considered a bona fide labor or- 
ganization, but which is mentisned 
here only for the sake of completeness, | 

The Stockholm meeting dramatized 
more than the numerical growth of [| 
internaticnal trade unionism. It also 
highlighted the greatly increased in. 
fluence on international affairs which 
organized labor now enjoys compared | 
with its faint impact a century ago. 
If it is true that trade unionism no 
longer aspires to shape and dominate | 
international affairs, to bring about 
through worker solidarity a universal 
reign of peace and justice, its voice is, 
nevertheless, heard in the social, eco- 
nomic and political councils of the | 
world, and it is listened to. 

The growth, successes and many 
tribulations of international _ trade 
unionism, together with the gradual 
modification of its supreme goal, is 
the theme of Mr. Lorwin’s new book. 
Those who are familiar with the [ 
author’s earlier work, Labor and In- | 
ternationalism, will have high expecta- | 
tions for this one, and I hasten to | 
assure them that they will not be dis- 
appointed. It is partially true to say, 
but only partially, that The Interne 
tional Labor Movement takes up 
where Labor and _ Internationalism 
leaves off, namely, with the year 1929, 
since nearly half its text is devoted to | 
the founding of the World Federation § 
of Trade Unions in 1945 and to de 
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yelopments subsequent to that. But 
by a happy decision Mr. Lorwin has 
incorporated in this book the substance 
of his earlier work, so that what 
emerges here is a complete history of 
the international trade-union move- 
ment. 

It is a pleasing performance. 
Though the author does not interrupt 
his story with footnote references, the 
reader has the feeling throughout that 
if challenged, Mr. Lorwin would be 
able to substantiate his version of 
affairs with ample documentation. The 
tone of the writing is scholarly and 
judicious, and there is no trace of bias 
where bias might easily appear, as in 
the account, for instance, of the found- 
ing of the ICFTU and its rejations 
with the ICCTU. In a compressed 
work of this kind many illuminating 
details have to be omitted, but it is 
surprising to what an extent the au- 
thor’s generalizations subtly take them 
into account. 

By looking very hard, a captious 
man may detect a slip here and there. 
For instance, Mr. Lorwin’s statement 
that “the limitation of immigration has 
long been a policy of the majority of 
labor organizations in the United 
States” might well have been softened 
by reference to the generous postwar 
attitude of the AFL and CIO toward 
the refugee problem. Then, too, one 
of the reasons for strained relations 
between affiliates of the ICCTU and 
affiliates of the ICFTU would be clear- 
er to the reader if affiliates of the lat- 
ter were not all-embracingly called 
“free” trade unions but, where such is 
the reality, as in Belgium, had been 
plainly labelled “Socialist” unions. It 
is unfortunate, also that Laidler’s A 
History of Socialist Thought, which 
is out of print, is noted in the bibliog- 
raphy, whereas no mention is made of 
the same writer’s Social-Economic 
Movements, which incorporates the 
earlier work, 

A reader who has been looking 
for a compact, up-to-date history of 
international trade unionism can stop 
with Mr. Lorwin’s book. This reviewer 
knows nothing to compare with it. 

BENJAMIN L. Masse 





COMING DOWN THE SEINE 





By Robert Gibbings. Dutton. 217p. 
$4.50 


Here is Robert Gibbings again, in an- 
other of his gently meandering ac- 
counts of life, in his own inimitable 
Way—a sort of traveler’s journal of a 
particular region, in an easy-going, 
faintly Celtic style and illustrated with 
small gems of engravings, his own. 
Here the scene of action is shifted 
from his customary Ireland (as in 






































Outstanding Books On Our Fall List... 












Ricciotti’s Masterful Life of Paul... 


PAUL THE APOSTLE 


By Giuseppe Ricciotti 


Those who were inspired by the rich scholarship and literary talent displayed 
in Ricciotti’s classic Life of Christ will discover the same genius in his Paul the 
Apostle. The author’s vast knowledge of Oriental history, literature, languages, 
customs, and recent archeological findings is utilized to portray a three-dimen- 
sional Paul against the environmental factors with which he was surrounded. 
This superb creative biography is a study of the man and the saint, his writings 
and teachings, to rank with the best! $7.50 





MENTAL HEALTH 
IN A MAD WORLD 


By James A. Magner 


OUR CHILD— 
GOD'S CHILD 
By Mary Lewis Coakley 


That the biggest part of the job of 
parents is to set their children’s feet 
on the road leading homeward to God 
is the keynote of this practical, yet 
inspirational guide. Considering par- 
ticular situations resulting from that 
attitude, the author presents a full 
coverage of typical problems encoun- 
tered from the cradle to maturity. 

$3. 


A new chapter on “How to Live 
Happily” by the author of The Art of 
Happy Marriage and Personality and 
Successful Living. Basing his popular 
psychology on a wide experience in 
the problems of human relations, 
Father Magner uses plain words and 
concrete examples as he applies the 
latest psychiatric methods to everyday 
mental problems. $3.75 











OUTLINES OF 
MORAL THEOLOGY 


By Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 


One of the Church’s outstanding 
moral theologians presents here in 
concise and easily understood form 
the fundamentals of Catholic moral 
theology with specific applications to 
problems in daily life. Adapted from 
Father Connell’s popular summer 
course, “Theology for the Laity,” it 
is a complete, authoritative state- 
ment of the Church’s teaching on 
Moral Theology. $3.75 


THE RISE AND DECLINE 
OF LIBERALISM 


By Thomas P. Neill 


An historian with broad knowledge 
and interests considers the mean- 
ing, development, disintegration, and 
weaknesses of liberalism, the intellec- 
tual force that has so influenced mod- 
ern thought. A scholarly, analytic 
work that will appeal to serious read- 
ers with deep social, political, or 
economic interests. $5.50 











TEACHING RELIGION: 
An Introduction to Catechetics | 
By Joseph B. Collins, S.S. | 
| 
| 


A professional manual for training teachers of religion on all 
levels and for those now teaching, written by a foremost authority 
in the field. It considers all aspects and problems of teaching reli- 
gion, from historical background to principles and methods, from 
special techniques to specific instructional situations. $4.00 

















FUNDAMENTAL PSYCHIATRY 
By John R. Cavanagh, M.D., and James B. McGoldrick, S.J. 


A fundemental introduction to psychiatry that views the science in all its 
phases and in its proper relationship to sound Christian thought. Pointing out 
the errors of the materialists, it considers everyhing from an etiology of mental 
disorders to the treatment of neurosis and psychoses. $5.50 





At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
110 Bruce Bldg. 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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55 Fifth Avenue. 


New McKAY Books 


To See Peter 


By RICHARD BAUMANN. 
Translated by JOHN M. 
OESTERREICHER. An ac- 
count by a Lutheran minister 
of his journey to Rome with 
a Catholic pilgrimage group 
in the Holy Year of 1950. 
“The small Catholic corpus 
in English on Church re- 
union is augmented by this 
moving piece from one who, 
though still separated, is so 
united in faith, in love and 
in devotion to Peter.” — 


America. 192 pages. $3.00 


The Word 


By ADRIENNE von SPEYR. 
Translated by ALEXANDER 
DRU. A meditation on the 
spiritual prologue to St. 
John’s Gospel by “a lay theo- 
logian on whom rests the 
blessing of God. All her 
knowledge leads up to the 
love and adoration of the 
Trinity.”—Cardinal Innitzer. 
160 pages. $2.50 


Star of Jacob 


By HELEN WALKER HO- 
AN. The story of the Ven- 
erable Francis Libermann, a 
saintly, lovable person, a 
convert from Judaism who 
became a priest and founded 
a great missionary enter- 
prise. 352 pages. $3.75 


Week End 
With God 


By HUGH MORLEY and 
JOHN JEWELL. The ac- 
count of a typical week-end 
retreat for men, told in word 
and picture. (Coming No- 
vember) 80 pages. $3.00 


The Childhood 


of Jesus 


By MAGDALEN ELDON and 
FRANCES PHIPPS. A life of 
the Child Jesus, charmingly 
written and illustrated, with 
incidents that a child can re- 
late to his own life. With 
brief prayers and quotations 
from the Douay Bible. 96 
pages. $2.00 


At your bookstore 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Sweet Cork of Thee) to the Seine. 
Gibbings starts his trip along the 
river in a small rowboat with tent and 
blanket, switches to a canal barge, 
and then in Paris to a small motor 
vessel for the remainder of the trip 
down to the sea. There are anecdotes 
of Joan of Arc, of Mallarmé, Katherine 
Mansfield, Abelard and Héloise, Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and Napoleon, as 
places associated with them come into 
view; accounts of wine-making, fish- 
ing, good food, adventures with the 
river and encounters with those who 
live along it—from farmers, millers 
and lock-keepers to the clochards, the 
vagrants of Paris who live under the 
arches of the bridges over the Seine. 

But to my mind, Mr. Gibbings’ forte 
is his gift for description—a sunset, a 
pool, a scene that holds a mood. Wit- 
ness his description of the Douix, 
which flows into the Seine: 


the shortest and the daintiest of 
all its tributaries . . . Crystal- 
clear, it emerges full-grown from 
under a high limestone cliff fes- 
tooned with ivy and trailing box 
and crested with chestnut, ash, 
and elder . . . Even in its short 
length the river has a bridge of 
its own, and from there, looking 
down into the water, one sees 
trailing fronds of weed clear and 
sparkling as flowers in a glass 
paper-weight. 


And, in the same mood, life on the 
river: 


These were tranquil days in the 
boat. There were mornings when, 
casting off at dawn, I drifted 
through long cool shadows, 
watching the sunlight on the trees 
creep down to meet the water, 
hearing no sound but the tremolo 
of the aspens, seeing no one but 
a chance sportsman and his dog. 
There were noons with cooling 
breezes and flocculent clouds 
high in the sky, and evening 
when the forest rang with bird 
song and the river was a sheet 
of moving glass. There were 
nights when, looking skywards, 
the passing clouds seemed like 
new continents and islands mark- 
ed on the inside of a mighty 
globe. 


New continents are what Mr. Gibbings 
finds wherever he is, and preserves in 
his notebook and engraving block for 
us. Mary STREET THORNE 





A HALO FOR FATHER 





By Joseph A. Breig. Bruce. 127p. $2.50 


Titles can be deceiving. Though 
fatherhood is the theme of this book, 
mother and the children have an im- 
portant place, too. With wit and keen 
insight the author describes the quali- 
ties that a good father must have. 


Pewvuveve. 





happy choice in BERMUDA | 


HOTEL ...Gelf, Beach and Yacht Ciub 


Bermuda’s largest seaside resort, 180-acre 
estate . .. largest private beach, pool, all 
sports . . . adjoins championship Mid-Ocean 
golf course . .- 300 outside rooms with 
sweeping views . . . shops. Mass on 
premises. ' 
Richard M. Toohill, Gen. Mgr. 
Beautiful color folders are available i 
See your Travel Agent or 
William P. Wolfe Organization, Rep 
Dept. A, 500 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 36, N. Y 


Also Boston, Phila., Cleveland, Chicago & Toronto 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
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Before he has finished one has a com- 
panion picture of the virtues which 
make family life thoroughly Christian 
and truly heroic. 

What is more natural than to start 
with the traditional passing out of 
cigars by the new father? This custom 
takes on a new _ significance—the 
father’s gratitude to God for the new 
life that has come into the world. 
From this the transition is easy to the 
father’s relationship to God and to the 
others who will share in bringing up 
his child. Through the father’s eyes 
the reader sees the child grow, and 
each step of the way the good father 
is encouraging and fostering that 
growth, physical and spiritual. Of 
course the good father realizes that 
this is not a one-man show. The 
mother’s place is given proper recog- 
nition. The result is an eminently sane 
picture of Christian marriage and fam- 
ily life, with some very sensible ob- 
servations on the proper raising of 
children. 

In this book there is a large amount 
of practicality and sound common 
sense. With humility and reverence a 
father sings the praises of fatherhood, 
and in so doing he delineates the 
beauty of Christian family life. The 
subject is a serious one, but the 
author’s deft touch makes the reading 
easy. Acquiring the qualities he de- 
scribes is another thing. The father 
who does that is in line for a halo. 
VINCENT LEE 





CONVERSATION WITH THE EARTH 





By Hans Cloos. Knopf. 413p. $5.75 


Conversation with the Earth might 
well have been called The Land 
around Us, so close is its spirit to that 
which made Rachel Carson’s The Sea 
around Us a masterpiece and best- 
seller. Conversation with the Earth is 
a magnificent translation from the 
German of the autobiography of Hans 
Cloos, professor of geology at the 
University of Bonn, one of this cen- 
tury’s greatest geologists. 

The book was begun for his family 
to make them at home in foreign lands 
as they traveled with him in his study 
of a large part of the earth’s surface. 
Other parts, richer in geological detail, 
he wrote for his students to impart to 
them a profound appreciation for the 
beauty and magnificence of the earth 
which they studied scientifically. Later 
portions he wrote for the geologically 
uninitiated whom he wished to win 
as students and friends of the earth. 

The book is superbly illustrated 
with over 75 photographs, maps and 
diagrams which make more vivid the 
wealth of information here presented. 
Cloos takes the reader through some 











of the most beautiful and geologically 

fascinating parts of Africa, the East 
Indies, Northern Europe, the Alps and 
the United States. It will have a great 
appeal to the wide audience which so 
enthusiastically welcomed The Sea 
around Us. Every nature lover, science 
student and teacher, every artist, poet 
or writer will be richly rewarded by 
reading this book. 

In one chapter, for instance, the 
reader is transported to the Grand 
Canyon. To the traveler it is a scenic 
view; to the artist, a deluge of beauty 
and grandeur. But in addition, the 
reader becomes a geologist and so he 
examines the strata of the Canyon 
gorge to unlock secrets hidden for 200 
million years or more. From these 
rocks he collects crabs and other ani- 
mals and plants, some of which be- 
came extinct eons ago. And these 
speechless creatures tell him the story 
of the Canyon’s rocks as clearly as if 
they spoke in words. So vivid is the 
description that the reader will be 
delighted by the verbal motion-picture 
of how the Grand Canyon, the Rockies 
and other natural wonders came to be. 
Cloos had the mind of a scientist, 


the understanding and expression of 
an artist and the heart of a poet. These 
gifts he used to the utmost in writing 
this truly sublime story of the earth. 
James W. SKEHAN 





NOTHING IS QUITE ENOUGH 





By Gary MacEoin., Holt. 506p. $3.50 


In 1927, after five years spent in their 
preparatory school, Gary MacEoin 
joined the Irish province of the Re- 
demptorists. Some six years later, with 
ordination at hand and for reasons 
which his superiors kept to them- 
selves, as Church law allows, the 
young religious was told that he was 
unsuited for the priesthood. After 
long, unavailing efforts to have the de- 
cision reversed, he obtained release 
from the religious state and returned 
to a world which he had hardly known 
and which he had come to think of as 
thoroughly wicked. 

Twenty-odd years later, Gary Mac- 
Eoin, now a lawyer, doctor of philos- 
ophy and established author, tells the 
story of his spiritual and intellectual 
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Books J for 
Catholic J readers 


ST. BERNARD 
OF CLAIRVAUX 


Seen Through His Selected Letters 
Foreword by Thomas Merton 

Newly translated and with an introduc- 
tion by Bruno Scott James. Thomas 
Merton, in his Foreword, writes of St. 
Bernard: “If we really take the trouble 
to know him, we will gain more respect 
for his great gifts.” These newly trans- 
lated letters are a window opening on 
the colorful life of the Middle Ages and 
even more, a mirror in which we see 
the undistorted image of a great man 
and a great saint. $3.50 


THE LETTERS OF 

ST. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 
Translated and with an introduction by 
Bruno Scott James. This complete col- 
lection of letters of St. Bernard honors 
the eighth centenary of the Saint’s death 
in 1153. There is no important event 
in his time on which his letters do not 
throw some light. $10.00 

549 pp. 64%4x10 = Index 


THE ETHICS OF RHETORIC 

by Richard M. Weaver 

The author of Ideas Have Consequences 
here undertakes to demonstrate that 
rhetoric—language used to move men 
to action—expresses or betrays the ul- 
timate values of its user. $3.50 


THE MIND OF KIERKEGAARD 
by James Collins 


An interpretation and critical analysis 
of Kierkegaard’s thought by the author 
of The Existentialists. $4.50 


TIME AND IDEA, The Thedry of History 
in Giambattista Vico 

by A. Robert Caponigri 

The point of contact between Vico’s 
Scienza Nuova and modern thought is 
shown to be the problem of man. $3.00 
At all bookstores 
HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 


Jackson Blvd . Chicago 4 
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formation with the Irish Redemptor- 
ists. More briefly does he recount the 
events that followed his departure 
from the monastery, recalling the un- 
expected friends and the heady dis- 
coveries that enabled him to rededi- 
cate his life in a world that turned out 
to be less black than he had imagined. 

From the account it is clear that 
the author, even as a young religious, 
was a man who combined keen intel- 
ligence with imagination and sensitive 
awareness, one who could dedicate 
himself to the religious ideal without 
abating his natural desire to know the 
reasons for things. 

It is this combination of qualities 
that enables him to write what is 
at once a highly personal document 
and a remarkable apologia for certain 
fundamentals of the spiritual life. Not 
that the book is a theological essay: 
primarily it is a behind-the-scenes ac- 
count of life in an Irish monastery, 
describing in details the setting in 
which the author strove to achieve 
the best in spiritual and intellectual 
growth. 

Painful and even shocking to some 
readers will be the account of the less- 
than-charitable treatment accorded the 
young religious in the days preceding 
his departure from the monastery. 
These poignant pages are a persona! 
account involving a small group of 
people, and they serve to show that 
not even in religious life is it easy to 
make practice measure up to prin- 
ciple. 

The final pages are of great in- 
terest. The author had discovered to 
his sorrow that not all is white in the 
monastery. Gradually he discovered 
to his delight that not all is black in 
the world, that people on the whole 
are good, that everywhere there are 
good aspirations waiting only to be 
recognized and assisted. 

Freperick A. Harkins, S.]. 





A WORLD HISTORY OF OUR OWN 
TIMES: Vol. II, The World Between 
the Wars 





By Quincy Howe. Simon & Schuster. 
784p. $7.50 


The author’s first volume dealt with 
the history of the twentieth century— 
the history of the world we lost be- 
tween 1914 and 1918. The present 
massive volume covers the period 
from the 1918 Armistice to the Munich 
Agreement. 

Mr. Howe is an omnivorous reader. 
He knows how to organize a vast mass 
of journalistic, biographical and quasi- 
historical material. Possessing a facile 
style, he has a penchant for over- 
simplification. 

It is helpful, of course, to have a 
few dominant themes to guide the 


industrious reader on his long journey 
through two tumultuous decades of 
the Age of Conflict. But there is a 


serious risk involved—the danger of | 


misrepresentation that is the almost 


inevitable result of trying to squeeze ( 


a highly complex world into an easy- 


to-grasp dictum, thesis or generaliza- | 


tion. Mr. Howe’s endeavors in this 
field have not been entirely successful, 

He believes that both Wilson and 
Lenin spoke in unmistakably Euro. 
pean accents, that is to say, they 


















drew their inspiration from the opti. | 


mistic nineteenth century and shared 
Europe’s faith in progress everlast- 
ing. But World War I shattered this 


illusion of automatic progress. It may | 


therefore be difficult for some readers 


to understand how a dead myth in- | 
spired either Mr. Wilson or Comrade 


Lenin. 
Wilson promised peace for all [ 
through world democracy. Lenin 


promised plenty for all through world 
revolution. But is the history of the 
next two decades, as Mr. Howe as 
serts, the history of the world’s search 
for the goals that Woodrow Wilson 
and Nicolai Lenin defined? 

If the postwar world really wanted 


to achieve peace through democracy, | 


the American boycott of the League 


»— Nations was an odd way to go/ 


about it. If it was the world’s desire 
to achieve prosperity through revolu- 
tion, Trotsky should not have been 
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assassinated. 


Mr. Howe also states that when [ 


ever and wherever the human race 
had to fight for survival against the 
hostile forces of nature, man turned to 


the traditional religions for the faith [ 
he needed to go on living. He adds | 


that whenever and wherever man sub. 


dued and harnessed the forces of na- | 
ture for his own purposes, the tradi- 


tional religions lost their hold. 

The sole objection to this theory 
is that it does not fit the facts. Mod. 
ern man, living in a fearsome tech- | 
nological jungle, has an even greater 


need for faith than in a more primi | 


tive civilization. Furthermore, religion 
does not seem to have lost its hold, | 


either before or after Munich, in such | 


countries as Germany, Poland and 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Howe's approach to contempo- 
rary history is a bit old-fashioned, h | 
other respects, in the selection of ms 
terials, he is ultra-modern. He writes | 
about Konrad Henlein’s Karlsbad de} 
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mands against the Prague government, | 
for example, without divulging th? 
full content of those demands. 


Are busy modern readers allergic 


to dull documentary sources? If 90 7 
then Mr. Howe’s sprightly journalistic 
excursion into historiography should f 
attract a wide and appreciative aud F 
ence. Joun J. O'Connor 
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THE BOOK OF HEALTH 





Ed. by R. Lee Clark, Jr.. M.D., and 
Russell W. Cumley, Ph. D. Elsevier 
Press. 8386p. $10 


Browsing through a health book is not 
always the healthiest of pastimes. A 
book of health is almost inevitably a 
book of diseases, and there is a type of 
reader who will find a new disease 
stirring in his vitals with every flick of 
the page. If, however, you are one of 
those who can contemplate all the ills 
that flesh is heir to without catching 
them, this book will make profitable 
reading for you—absorbing reading, 
too. 
Though the actual writing was done 
by a staff of 30 medical and lay 
writers, the editorial roster boasts 240 
doctors from well-known medical 
faculties, hospitals and clinics across 
the country. On the strength of this 
large and distinguished advisory body, 
the book claims to give you the low- 
down on just those things your physi- 
cian wants you to know about your 
body—how to keep it healthy and 
what to do in case of illness. 

The opening chapters take up the 
beginnings of human life and give a 
graphic presentation of the main facts 
about heredity, pregnancy, birth, baby 


and mother care. Next on the list come 
the various body systems, digestive, 
circulatory, respiratory, etc. Each sec- 
tion begins with a descriptive “what- 
it-is-and-does” motif, and continues 
from this base of structure and func- 
tion to deal with the various diseases 
that attack the system. Where appro- 
priate, prevention and treatment of the 
disease are explained. 

In spite of its vast informational 
content, The Book of Health manages 
to avoid the textbook flavor. Medical 
jargon is carefully eliminated. Tech- 
nical medical terms are italicized and 
usually follow the explanation, thus: 
“A normal coronary artery may be- 
come plugged by a clot (thrombus) 
but more frequently the clot will plug 
a hardened (or sclerotic) artery...” 
Besides this easy run of the text, ex- 
cellent colored illustrations and photo- 
graphic reproductions make the sub- 
ject live before the eyes. Highlights 
and heroes of medical progress are in- 
troduced as the dramatic story of the 
human body moves along. Several 
unique chapters deal with the growing 
modern problems of mental disease, 
the special difficulties of an aging 
population, and the vexed question of 
the future organization of medical- 
care services. A statistical appendix, 
a glossary and index are included. 





The subtitle of the book reads, “A 
Medical Encyclopedia for Everyone.” 
Here we must demur. Discriminating 
parents will keep it on an upper shelf 
if there are children around. The usual 
charts and diagrams in the straight- 
forward sections on sex and reproduc- 
tion, as well as the completely amoral 
treatment of sex aberrations, along 
with the photographic sequence of a 
delivery, make this book far from re- 
quired reading for the adolescent. 

This reservation apart, the book 
merits the praise it has already re- 
ceived from the medical experts. 

Gorpon GEORGE 





THE ENCHANTED CUP 





By Dorothy James Roberts. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. 8368p. $3.75 


The legend of Tristan and Isolde is 
older than the English language. Orig- 
inating in France, the story was al- 
ready centuries old when Sir Thomas 
Malory incorporated it into the Ar- 
thurian cycle in his Morte d Arthur. 
Since that time the steady fascination 
of the legend has inspired the talents 
of Arnold, Swinburne, Tennyson, 
Bedier, Belloc and most recently Ed- 
ward Arlington Robinson. The En- 
chanted Cup marks the first novel to 
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The Philosophy of Jacques 
Maritain 
by Charles A, Fecher—lIntended 
for the average reader, this book is 
the first full-length study, in any 
language, of Maritain’s thought. 
Ready soon $5.00 
A Spiritual Reader 
compiled by Francis Edw. Nugent 
—Religious reading for laymen and 
religious selected from the best au- 
thors from Robert Hugh Benson to 


Leo J. Trese. $3.50 
The Sun Her Mantle 
by John Beevers—The factual 


stories of ten apparitions of the 
Blessed Virgin and an analysis of 
their message. A selection of The 
Thomas More Book Club. 
Illus. $3.25 
John the Baptist: Missionary 
of Christ 
by Andre Rétif—A spiritual por- 
trait of John the Baptist showing 
how he fulfilled his assignment as 
precursor and missionary of Christ. 
A selection of The Spiritual Book 
Associates. $2.50 
The Life That Is Grace 
by John V. Matthews, S.J.—A 
detailed study of sanctifying grace 
based on the most solid theological 


doctrine. $2.50 











The Man Jesus 
by George Bichlmair, S.J.—An 
unusual work on the manliness and 
human nature of Christ. $2.50 


Why I Entered the Convent 
edited by Rev. George L. Kane— 
Straightforward accounts of women, 
from every walk of life, who have 
given up everything material to fol- 
low Christ. 

Paper $1.00. Cloth $2.50 


Bon Francisco: The Story of 
St. Francis Xavier 
by Mary Purcell—An accurate and 
inspiring story of Francis Xavier, 
in which the man stands out lovable 
in himself and unique in his achieve- 
ment. Ready soon $3.50 


Aunt Minnie, The Pastor’s 
Housekeeper 
by Auleen D. Eberhardt—The 
rollicking experiences of a typical 
pastor and his more typical house- 
keeper. Ready soon $1.75 


Holiness Is for Everyone 
by Martial Lekeux, O.F.M. — 
Twelve very readable chapters which 
prove conclusively that no one race, 
nation or occupation has a monopoly 
on sanctity. Ready soon $2.25 


NEW FALL CATALOG AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 
Wherever good books are sold © THE NEWMAN PRESS °¢ 





The Trinity in Our Spiritual 
Life 
by Dom Columba Marmion, 
O.S.B.—A study of the divine se- 
crets and the life of the soul based 


on texts from Marmion’s major 
writings. Ready soon $3.50 


Christ in Our Time 
by Raoul Plus, S.J.—The author 
presents the message of Christ and 
shows how each of us can incor- 
porate it into his own life and that 
of others. Ready soon $2.50 
Familiar Prayers: 
Their Origin and History 
by Herbert Thurston, S.J,.—An 
mleresting study tracing the origin 
and history of eleven popular Cath- 
olic prayers. $3.50 
Mickey the Angel 
by William P. Gillooly—*“This 
hook is a delight to young children 
and those who read it to them will 
find Mickey a very lovable angel.” 
—The Owensboro Messenger. $2.50 


Progressive Educators and 
the Catholic Church 
by Very Rev. Joseph McGlade, 
S.S.C.—A study of six progressive 
ducators showing that they are not 
always true to their own declared 
principles of scientific investigation. 


$3.25 


Westminster, Maryland 
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be based on the legend, and it proves 
worthy of this long tradition. 

The legend as recreated by Miss 
Roberts follows the general contour 
of Malory’s version. The story is set 
against the rich backdrop of the Ar- 
thurian world with its traditions of 
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is vivid, lean, economical, fast-moving, 
transparently and even painfully clear, | 


It is curious, perhaps, that this 





extremely pointed parable, which ve | 
hear and surely understand annually, | 
does not make us annually more | 
thoughtful on the ever-present subject | 
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TAKE A GIANT STEP. If Booth Tar- 
kington, Mary Chase and other author- 
ities on the subject can be believed, 
the change from boy to man is a dif- 
ficult period in the life of the human 
male. Spence Scott, the leading char- 
acter of the comedy presented at the 
Lyceum by Lyn Austin and Thomas 
Noyes, is an authentic American ado- 
lescent, with the usual adolescent chip 
on his shoulder. It is hard for him to 
keep out of trouble in school and he 
becomes a headache in the home. 
Such aberrant behavior, modern psy- 
chology informs us, is to be expected 
of a boy who is changing from juvenile 
to adult. 

One of the symptoms of adoles- 
cence, it appears, is a feeling of lone- 
liness, of not belonging. Caught in a 
no-man’s-land between childhood and 
manhood, the youth cannot turn back 
and become a boy again, and does 
not want to, and his elders will not 
accept him as a man. Spence Scott’s 
siege of puerile fever, probably no 
more virulent than most boys suffer, 
is aggravated by the onset of another 
serious malady. His distemper, while 
still in the crisis stage, is further com- 
plicated by an attack of creeping rac- 
ism. 

The Scotts are a colored family who 
live in a white section of a New Eng- 
land city. Spence apparently got along 
all right while he was a small boy, 
playing baseball and engaging in boy- 
ish pranks with the other neighbor- 
hood kids. But when his pals approach 
manhood and the time for dating and 
dancing, they begin to drift away from 
him. While most boys in the throes 
of adolescence find companionship 
and sympathy in their own age-group, 
Spence has to stand alone. His efforts 
to escape from his isolation, as de- 
scribed by Louis Peterson, make a 
story that is continuously humorous, 
tinctured with poignancy and always 
-well, almost always—interesting. 

Mr. Peterson’s characters are ex- 
pertly carved, his dialog is fresh and 
pungent and most of his situations are 
skilfully mortised. After telling a good 
story, however, he does not know how 
to end it. In his concluding scenes he 
seems to be floundering around look- 
ing for a place to stop. One scene, in 
which Spence induces a housemaid to 
acquiesce in an immoral relationship, 
is irrelevant to the story and weakens 
both the character and the play. Such 
delinquencies, since this is Mr. Peter- 
son's first play, can be charged, I hope, 
to inexperience. 











Now only $1.00! 


Bishop Fulton J. Sheen's 
only book for children 


Jesus, Son of Mary 


Ilustrated in full color by 
RAFAELLO BUSONI 


The story of the birth, life, death and resurrection 
of Jesus told for children with the simplicity and 
beauty that typify all of Bishop Sheen’s writings. 


Jacket, binding and end-papers in full color; many 
full-page and half-page illustrations in full color; 
two full-color double-spreads $1.00 








By the author of LISTEN, SISTER 
Listen, Sister Superior 


Reflections for Every Nun 


By JOHN E. MOFFATT, S.J. 
The noted retreat-master, whose LISTEN, SISTER 


is now in its 5th printing, here addresses a series 
of “reflections” to Superiors. In addition, they are 
“reflections for every nun.” Rich in spiritual con- 
tent, they convey a deeper understanding of the 
problems that confront a Superior, give helpful 
advice to those who will become Superiors. Wise, 
informal, filled with sympathetic counsel, here is 
an enjoyable, rewarding book for every nun. $2.75 


At your bookstore 


McMULLEN BOOKS, INC. 


22 Park Place e New York 7 e N. Y. 
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Grail Magazine 


Introductory Offer 


7 Months for $1.00 


That is all you have to pay 
for one of the BEST Cath- 
olic Family Magazines in 
America. 

In 1952 THE GRAIL won 
First Award for the BEST 
ARTICLES; this year we won 
First Award for BEST IN 
GRAPHIC ARTS. 


($2 for one year's subscription} 
Send One Dollar Today te: 


THE GRAIL MAGAZINE 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Room One 











oltces 
12 cents per word 
Payment with order 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—514", 6” 6%” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples. 
Mary Moore, Importer, Box 394 M, 
Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





PLEASE HELP DESTITUTE CHINESE 
TRAPPISTS! Twice exiled, having noth- 
ing, they begin anew on island off Hong 
Kong. Dom Paulinus Lee, OCSO, promises 
prayers of Community for benefactors. 
Write him c/o Box 66, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
All contributions acknowledged. 
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Louis Gossett, making his first ap- 
pearance in the professional theatre, 
delivers a sparkling performance as 
Spence. The portrayal of Spence is a 
long and exacting role and Mr. Gossett 
must dominate the stage for practically 
the duration of the play. For a 
fledgling actor who himself is still 
a high-school student, the performance 
is a remarkable achievement. 

Fred O’Neal, always a dependable 
performer, takes charge of the scene 
in which he appears as an irascible 
father, and Estelle Evans is quietly 
efficient as his worried wife. Estelle 
Hemsley is radiant as the spitfire 
grandmother, the only one who under- 
stands Spence’s problem. Jane White 
offers a glowing performance as a wan- 
dering wife, Frank Wilson is per- 
suasive as a saloon keeper and Pauline 
Myers is convincing as a hard-boiled 
and hard-up prostitute. 

The direction by John Stix is un- 
faltering most of the way. Like the 
author, however, he seems to run out 
of steam in the closing scenes. Eldon 
Elder’s settings provide a proper 
background, and nothing is obviously 
amiss with Ruth Morley’s costumes. 

As the season is still young, it would 
be unwise to anticipate the quality of 
future productions. At the moment, 
however, Take a Giant Step is the 
most important play of the year. 
THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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MOGAMBO is an expensive, stylishly 
executed, visually absorbing and un- 
deniably entertaining piece of trash. 
In format it combines a _ big-game- 
hunt safari photographed in Techni- 
color in Africa in the King Solomon’s 
Mines tradition with another kind of 
big game hunt with an older tradition 
and even greater proven popularity: 
Ava Gardner, the huntress, snares 
Clark Gable, the reluctant quarry. 
This species of “romance” is based, 
not on any normal observation of life, 
but rather on a time-honored set of 
unrealistic movie conventions — tor 
which the public, over the years, has 
shown a decided partiality. 

The movie, in fact, is a remake of 
one called Red Dust, which twenty 
years ago starred the late Jean Harlow 
and the same _ indestructible Mr. 
Gable. Though by this time Gable has 
arrived at the stage where he is pur- 
veying a frankly middle-aged brand of 
rugged imperturbability, he delivers 
the characterization with more of a 
flair than his many imitators have ever 
been able to muster. And Miss Gard- 
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ner, with the help of some shiny new 
dialog concocted by scenarist John 
Lee Mahin, succeeds in making the 
stock figure of the shady lady with 


the heart of gold seem quite real and | 


legitimately sympathetic. 
The film’s greatest claim to distinc. 


tion, however, is contributed by direc. | 


tor John Ford. Ford highlights the 


sights and sounds of the authentic | 
African locale with an unerring sense | 


of pictorial and dramatic values and 
picks his way through the unsavory | 


involvements of the story with some | 


regard for moral values. Especially | 





he handles with insight the role of | 
the sheltered young matron (Grace | 
Kelly) who is Miss Gardner's romantic | 
competition, and introduces a welcome [ 
note of novelty by allowing the hus. | 
band in the case (Donald Sinden) to 
emerge as a thoroughly decent and | 


likable person. (MGM) 


A LION IS IN THE STREETS, | 
adapted from a novel based loosely on 
the career of Huey Long, has been 
owned by James Cagney and intended 
as a screen vehicle for himself since 
before the publication and subsequent 
filming of Robert Penn Warren’s All | 
The King’s Men. Now resurrected and 
considerably foreshortened in Luther 
Davis’ screen play, the movie gen- 
erates a lot of theatrical tension and 
excitement in individual scenes but 
never quite succeeds in being plausible 
as a whole. 

The story, photographed to no 
particular advantage in Technicolor, 
describes the rise of an_ itinerant 
peddler and self-educated legal expert 
to the position of candidate for State 
Governor through his exploitation of 
the legitimate grievances of the poor 
and politically naive farm and swamp 
folk. It also describes his downfall, 
fatal in every sense of the word, when | 
he is caught making a deal with the 
very forces he has been opposing. 

‘The film contains a knowledgeable 
exposition of the techniques of polit- 
ical demagoguery and some forcefully | 
written encounters between Cagney, | 
its chief exponent, and a group of 
good actors (Larry Keating, Onslow 
Stevens, Warner Anderson, Frank 
McHugh, ete.), who represent a vati- 
etv of political opponents, dupes and 
manipulators. Yet for adults it has the | 
curious effect of seeming both over 
simplified and lacking in unity. No 
where are these deficiencies more n0- 
table than in its handling of the tw f 
women in the hero’s life: the devoted 
wife (Barbara Hale), who finally sees 
through him, and the  elementé 
swamp flower named, of all things F 
Flamingo (Anne Francis), whose 4 § 
fair with him has no relationship tf 
the rest of the picture. (Warner) 

Morra Watsi 
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Recommended books 
for interested readers 





HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.J. 


Literary Editor of 
AMERICA 


Presents 


NORMS for 
the NOVEL 


@ A book that will not be read so much for its own 
sake as for the help it will be in reading all books 
and especially novels. 






















@an assessment of the ac- 
cord of a book with morality 
and moral principles. 


e done in a spirit of fair 
play 


@ in justice to the author 


and the book 


e with praise and blame 
as guides for thoughtful 
readers or critics. 


CHALLENGING 
INSPIRING 
SCHOLARLY 
LOGICAL 


A book that 
grew out of 
controversy! 


PRICE: $2.00 


A Great Book 
Now in its Second Printing 


THE 
CATHOLIC MIND 
THROUGH 
20 YEARS 


Edited by Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. 
Executive Editor of THE CATHOLIC MIND 





A brilliant anthology of articles and 
addresses that have appeared in The 
Catholic Mind from 1903 to 1953, 
published to celebrate The Catholic 
Mind’s Golden Anniversary. 


Now, in one great volume, 20 large 
sections in which over 100 distinguished 
authors discuss the critical problems of 
the modern world... . 


Belief and Practice 

Apologetics 

Liturgy and Worship 

Church Unity and 
Inter-Faith Cooperation 

Catholics and American 
Democracy 

Catholic Education 

Catholic Charities 

The Catholic Press 

Culture and Civilization 

Sex, Marriage and the Family 

Ethico-Social Questions 

Human Rights, Race and 
Religion 

Church and State 

Science and Religion 

Arts and Letters 

Economic Society 

Partners in Production 

War and Peace 

International Community 

The Return of the Barbarian 


704 pages 


Second Printing $5.00 


UNUANUAUUAUEAUACUCUUAUUOUUAUOLUAEOGGL UAE 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 


Please send me...... cop(y)ies of 
NORMS FOR THE NOVEL ($2.00) 


Please send me...... cop(y)ies of 
THE CATHOLIC MIND THROUGH 50 YEARS ($5.00) 


E-enelese: $.-....2..... or Bill me later. 
WI 2 i i eres Joe 
Co cy 
Ll a ZONE___STATE______ 
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A Brilliant Successor to the Famous 
Bestseller Man the Unknown 


“Analysis of . . . modern failures, and 

. . Suggestions for man’s reconstruction 
in a world where science and religion must 
be used for mutual support . . . The clear 
touch of a limitless spirit and a philosophy of 
extraordinary depth.” Charles A. Lindbergh 











REFLECTIONS ON LIFE 


by Dr. Alexis Carrel 
author of Man the Unknown 

Dr. Carrell climaxes his work as a great 
scientist and original thinker in this pro- 
vocative study of the problems of a modern 
man which presents a practical philosophy 
for living that is stimulating, challenging 
and controversial . . . becaur; it dares to 
be different. $3.00 

At your bookstore or 


HAWTHORN BOOKS, Inc. 
Publishers of The Catholic Year 1954 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 














NEW PRICE 





With the Issue of 
October 17 
Single Copies of AMERICA 
Sell at 20c 


e@ Single copies of AMERICA 
sold at 15¢ since April 12, 1940, 
while the year’s subscription rate 
went from $4.50 to $5.00, to $6.00, 
to $7.00. 


e Now, with costs constantly 
rising, we must ask more. 


e@ The year’s subscription will 
still be $7.00, but... 











Single Copies 
of AMERICA 


20c 














CORRESPONDENCE 











The liberal arts 

Epitor: It is heartening to such mal- 
contents as myself who still stand by 
the embattled cause of the liberal arts, 
that Rev. William C. Doyle, S.J., 
(Correspondence 9/19) should con- 
sider us the “champions of scholar- 
ship.” But in challenging Michael F. 
Moloney’s “Catholic challenge” (9/5), 
I could wish that Fr. Doyle had gone 
fuller tilt at his windmill. 

For instance, he charges the learned 
author with looseness of language in 
confusing science with technology and 
business. But it seems to me that 
Prof. Moloney, if anything, belabors 
the distinction between “the half-men 
of the sciences and technologies and 
the half-men of business and profes- 
sional training.” 

Furthermore, no “tolerant smile” 
have I, for one, when Fr. Doyle ob- 
serves that mathematics and the sci- 
ences form a “goodly fraction” of the 
liberal arts. "Twas ever thus! It is 
only the disproportion between the 
theory of a goodly fraction and the 
fact of a lopsided numerator that 
Prof. Moloney, in passing, deplores. 

Finally, the professor is anything 
but narrow-minded. “Is it vain to en- 
vision,” he asks, “the development in 
the next generation of a body of Cath- 
olic intellectuals . . . ardent to press 
to the remotest boundaries of knowIl- 
edge . .. P? Not for philosophical truth, 
or historic truth, or literary truth 
alone, but for economic truth, for 
sociological truth, for scientific truth 
as well.” 

Truly, his is a voice in the wilder- 
ness, not inviting argument, but com- 
pelling introspection. 

J. StanisLaus Bowe, S.]. 

Weston, Mass. 


Harvard’s Catholic record 
Epitor: Through the years the ques- 
tion of Catholic students in non-Cath- 
olic colleges has usually been discussed 
on a moral or philosophical basis, 
and in the abstract. 

I was glad to read AMEnica’s Sept. 
19 editorial, wherein a factual ap- 
proach is at last given some attention. 
When further details are gathered 
from the Catholic graduates of non- 
Catholic colleges, some amazing 
statistics will be revealed. 

For example, during the first half 
of the twentieth century, almost every 
Harvard class has given the Church 
at least one priest, beginning with 
your own Fr. John LaFarge, of the 
class of 1901. Many classes boast of 
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two or three priests, and two classes 
have produced four. 

These Harvard priests include such 
distinguished men as James Fox, 
O.C.S.0., now Abbot of Gethsemani; 
Msgr. Robert H. Lord, the historian; 
Dr. F. H. Chase, now professor at St. 
John’s Seminary, Boston; Robert i. 
White, the Sulpician, professor at 
Catholic University (now a Navy 
chaplain); and Newton Thompson, 
editor of theological works. 

In the past, Harvard graduated, 
among many others, such well-known 
priests as Fr. Fidelis, the Passionist; 
Leonard Sargent and J. Hugh Diman, 
the Benedictines; and Selden P. De- 
lany, the writer. 

Witiiam A. MyYErs 

Pasadena, Calif. 


Doctor on doctors 

Epitor: Let me congratulate you upon 
the exploratory attitude shown in Fr. 
Gordon George’s articles about doc- 
tors (Am. 9/19, 10/3). 

The American Medical Association 
appears to be entirely content with 
the plan of medical service in the 
average city or town. Yet it provides 
almost no stimulus for folk to have 
the physician review their health once 
a year or advise as to avoidance of 
ailments. 

The AMA pictures the faulty Brit- 
ish system as almost harmful to the 
public, but the British rather like it 
(including many physicians). We 
need experimentation in one or two 
small areas (counties) to develop a 
good plan for full coverage for the 
healthy and the sick. Possibly, also, 
some doctors would like a plan that 
would allow them to have more time 
for vacations and for review of med- 
ical discoveries. 

WiiuiaM Paut Brown, M.D. 

Oteen, N. C. 


For better hymns 

Epitor: I was immensely pleased to 
read in your issue of Sept. 5 the 
splendid editorial “New hopes for a 
Catholic hymnal.” 

It is indeed too bad that we do 
not avail ourselves of the magnificent 
music of the Church, which is our 
rightful heritage, and eliminate in- 
ferior hymns from our services. These 
hymns, though composed, I am sure, 
in a spirit of real devotion, are far 
below the artistic standard which 
should mark our vocal offerings. 

(Mrs.) Acnes H. PRENDERGAST 

Lakeville, Conn. 
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